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CERTAINLY PSEUDO-EZEKIEL 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE form of the above title was chosen as the answer to a 

question, namely Professor Shalom Spiegel’s “Ezekiel or 
Pseudo-Ezekiel?”’ published in Vol. 24 of the Harvard Theological 
Review (1931), pp. 245-321; a detailed and pungent criticism 
which probably received wider reading than the book (my 
Pseudo-Ezekiel) which called it forth. As I read it through at 
the time, I was impressed by its learning and by its brilliancy 
as a polemic, but not by its logic nor by the degree of accuracy 
in its statements of fact. It seemed to me that enthusiasm for a 
supposedly maltreated prophet, and jealousy for an ancient 
and sacred tradition, had caused Spiegel to write without his 
usual care. I did not plan to reply, however; and only the 
accumulating evidence that some, perhaps many, have regarded 
it as a convincing refutation of my argument has led me to 
write the present article, which in the main is a review of Spiegel’s 
defence of the traditional belief, though incidental account will 
be taken of some other questions and objections which have 
been raised. The subject is not likely to receive more discussion 
than it deserves." 


1. The ‘‘Well-atiested Document’ 


The opening section of Spiegel’s review, pp. 245-252, treats 
of those scholars who in past times have doubted, more or less 
comprehensively, the authenticity of the book of Ezekiel. There 


t I have been unable to find anything useful, not already known, in Her n- 
trich’s Ezechielprobleme, 1932 (Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentlic he 


Wissenschaft). on 
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is little here that need detain us. It is a record of acute observa- 
tion of grave difficulties, with no successful attempt to solve 
them. The catalogue is impressive nevertheless, especially since 
it contains the names of such masters as Zunz and Geiger. The 
Nestor of living Hebraists, Professor Budde, in a character- 
istically vigorous article in this Journal (Vol. 50, pp. 100-121) 
adds another “weighty” name to Spiegel’s list, that of Justus 
Olshausen, who asserted—privately—that the book of Ezekiel 
is “eine Falschung.” (I had heard this, both by letter and by 
word of mouth, from Professor Néldeke.) The reviewer quotes 
Kuenen’s wise verdict: ““The book of Ezekiel, if removed from 
Babylonia and the exilic era to Judaea and a later century, 
becomes a purposeless and unintelligible piece of writing.” (Of 
course, as long as the exilic setting is unaccounted for, and the 
original author’s purpose is unexplained.) ‘Whoever in the 
future again denies its authenticity should be mindful of the 
duty to give at least some account of the purpose the alleged 
author had in mind, of the knowledge he displays, and of the 
expectations and ordinances he postulates.” This (pace my 
reviewer), in each detail, is precisely what I did. P. 313: “A 
suspicious feature of ‘Pseudo-Ezekiel’ is the fact that not a 
single internal reason from the book itself is adduced for the 
date assigned to it; no attempt is made to ascertain the historical 
situation which the prophecy implies.” This would seem to 
show that a large part—and a very important part—of the book 
had either been left unread or else had straightway been for- 
gotten. Spiegel would hardly suppose the Ezekiel of my hypo- 
thesis to have been so careless as to bring the events of his own 
day into his carefully constructed prophecy of Manasseh’s time. 
The case of Daniel is obviously not parallel. There, it was for 
the sake of the contemporary, world-shattering events that the 
prophecy was composed. I am accused on p. 253 of attempting 
“to revive the repeatedly rejected theory.”” On the contrary, 
my theory is entirely new, having no predecessor and nowhere 
resting on the conjecture of others. 

The unwisdom of questioning the authenticity of ‘‘a long and 
unanimous tradition” is frequently scored. But it is precisely 
in the questioning and thorough testing of unanimous beliefs 
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which have failed to satisfy that the hope of any considerable 
progress lies. It was once a unanimous belief that the sun revolves 
about the earth. What is “‘a well attested literary and historical 
document”? Daniel, for example? So very many scholars, even 
at the present day, would insist, meaning that this “prophecy” 
must have been written in the time of Nebuchadrezzar and his 
immediate successors. Deuteronomy, perhaps? This great 
work is literary and historical, and at least as well “‘attested” 
as Ezekiel; but Moses did not write it. 


2. The Exile and “‘the Reiurn’’ 


In alluding to beliefs which I am claimed to hold, the reviewer 
sometimes shows surprising misconception. On page 256 I am 
quoted as holding that “the book of Ezekiel, instead of being 
the principal witness to the Babylonian exile, furnishes evidence 
against it.” ‘Witness against the Babylonian exile’”—just what 
is the meaning of this phrase? The fact of the deportation is 
sufficiently attested by 2 Kings 24 10-16, and no word that I 


have ever written denies it. This might be thought a mere 
example of careless writing on the part of the reviewer if it 
stood alone. But the title of this whole section of the review 
(p. 252) is the seemingly unwarranted question: ‘‘The Babylonian 
Exile—Fact or Fiction?”’ Who in the world ever denied the 
fact? On p. 254 there is a more emphatic and quite unequivocal 
statement, where we read: “Having in a recent volume disposed 
of the testimony of Second Isaiah by a simple excision of direct 
references to Babylonia, Torrey’s entire theory stands or falls 
with the sole surviving witness, the prophet of Babylonian exile 
and one of the fathers of restoration, Ezekiel.” 

Here is a very mischievous error, into which not only Spiegel, 
but apparently some others have fallen. The matter is important 
enough to be given space here. As I said above, and have said 
in many other places, I have always accepted the fact of the 
deportation, as narrated in 2 Kings, and the number of those 
deported with Jehoiachin as given in Jer. 52 2s, the only seem- 
ingly trustworthy source of such information. My appraisal 
of the Chronicler’s ‘‘Restoration of Israel via Babylonia’ was 
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formulated in 1895. It was solidly founded, and needed no 
additional support; but evidence confirming it kept accumulat- 
ing. Neither Second Isaiah nor Ezekiel were then thought of 
by me as concerned with the matter, for neither of the two 
attested any such “‘restoration.” 

When first I happened to read Second Isaiah with an advanced 
class, in 1899, I had at the outset not the least doubt that the 
prophecy was written in Babylonia and eulogized Cyrus (see 
my Composiiion of Ezra-Neh., p. 56). Those who were exhorted 
to ‘‘flee(!) from Babylonia” might have been a very small 
company; moreover, nothing in the prophecy makes it plain 
that any of them did “flee.” My own independently reached 
conclusion, that the story of the return under Cyrus in Ezra 
1-4, already recognized as the composition of the Chronicler, 
is utterly unhistorical, received such support from the argument 
of Kosters,? especially from his examination of the witness of 
Haggai and Zechariah, that I had less reason than ever to think 
of the prophecy of Second Isaiah as a witness to the supposed 
return, nor did I in fact so regard it. It was only after the read- 
ing was well under way that I saw from plain indications in 
the Hebrew, and from the clear requirement of the prophecy 
itself, that the text had received a few very obvious interpola- 
tions.s Even if they had not been recognized, however, the 
impossible “restoration” would have remained for me a mere 
figment of the imagination, the accomplishment of the purpose 
which appears so plainly in every part of the Chronicler’s great 
“history.”” My argument as to this matter is not in the least 
impaired by the presence of Cyrus in the prophecy; that which 
is impaired by it (completely spoiled, in fact) is the splendid 
argument of the prophet. 

As for Ezekiel, taken as a genuine prophecy of the sixth 
century B.C.: it cannot be said to give even the slightest sup- 


2 Die Wiederherstellung Israels in der persischen Periode, German translation 
by Basedow, Heidelberg, 1895. 

3In those publications which have rejected my interpretation of Second 
Isaiah it is generally assumed that the Cyrus passages were arbitrarily excised 
by me solely in the interest of a theory of history—a most unscholarly and even 
stupid performance. 
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port to the Chronicler’s theory. The prophet occasionally seems 
to speak to the small body of exiles of which he is a member, 
but addresses his prophecies exclusively to the endangered 
people «f the home land, the inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
Judea. In the numerous passages predicting a great return of 
the “exiles” from various lands (see, for example, chapters 36 
and 37!) Babylonia is never mentioned nor seemingly thought 
of. The contrast with the Chronicler’s location of “all Israel” 
in Babylonia is little short of ridiculous. 

In view of these patent facts, the assertion that ‘Torrey’s 
entire theory stands or falls,” etc., is a surprising and very 
hurtful misstatement. My “theory” is based on the first and 
only thorough literary and historical criticism which the entire 
book Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah has received. Since the con- 
clusion gained from this critical study is very strongly supported 
by all the later literature of the O. T. outside the Chronicler’s 
“history,” it must triumph in the end. The present unscientific 
practice of relying solely on the work of a notorious fabricator 
(known to be writing with a bias in this very part of his nar- 


rative!), in the face of all other evidence, cannot continue forever. 


3. The Misleading Rabbinic Tradition 


Spiegel has a long section, 26 pages, on “Ezekiel in Rabbinic 
Tradition.” In this he undertakes to show that the Jewish 
scholars adopted and defended the book of Ezekiel with ‘“‘mag- 
nanimity,” with enthusiasm, and with over-ingenious exegesis. 
No one could possibly doubt this, or be surprised by it; we knew 
it already. Since the book had been admitted to the inner 
sanctuary, but only after a significant pause on the threshold, 
of course the learned men would vie with one another in uphold- 
ing the decision. The fact that the rabbis who are quoted, one 
and all, express no doubt as to the authenticity of the prophecy 
is also a matter of course. When once the book was officially 
accepted, the question of its authenticity was settled, for the 


4I may myself be partly responsible for this misconception, in that I not 
infrequently have written “exile” with quotation marks without expressly 
stating in each case that only the Chronicler’s ‘‘exile’’ is intended. 
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spokesmen of the authoritative Jewish tradition. Was Ezekiel 
a prophet? He had been received as such, once for all; and when 
the verdict was declared, the time for questioning was past. 
If any still felt and expressed doubts, their skepticism certainly 
would not be recorded and handed down. From the former 
opposition to the book no capital was to be made by any skeptic, 
for a statement of the grounds of the objection had been pro- 
vided: the first chapter and (especially) the last chapters were 
so difficult and even dangerous to the ordinary reader that they 
had need to be kept from the public eye. As was said in Pseudo- 
Ezekiel, pp. 16f., 23, this effectually hid from view the true 
difficulty, as it was intended to do. 

Much accordingly was made of the dangerous merkabah and 
its temptations. Spiegel, p. 263, quotes a story from the Talmud: 
“It happened once that a youth was reading in his teacher’s 
house in the book of Ezekiel and pondering on the ha¥mal (Ezek. 
1 27), when fire issued from the haSmal and consumed him; 
whereupon they sought to withdraw the book of Ezekiel. But 
Hananiah ben Hezekiah said to them: If he [the youth] was 
wise, are then all wise?”’ It is clear, from the way in which 
Spiegel introduces this anecdote and from the paragraph which 
follows it, that he gives it full credence as the account of an 
actual happening. I myself should regard it as folklore of a 
very common order, the result of a natural wish to illustrate 
the danger which the authorities had declared. But this is 
not all. It should by no means be overlooked that such 
illustrative anecdotes and the frequent portrayal of the fearful 
consequences of reading this picturesque imagery (Spiegel, 
pp. 263-265) are perfectly futile as justification of the removal 
from sight of the beginning of the book. Was there ever any 
prohibition of chapter 10? Every part of the dangerous theophany 
is reproduced in 8 2-s and the tenth chapter. It is especially remark- 
able that in 109-17 the complete description of the terrible 
merkabah is repeated in almost the identical words of the first 
chapter. Whether this paragraph was written by the author of 
the book (a literary proceeding very hard to credit), or, as 
Cornill, Kautzsch, Siegfried, Kraetzschmar, and others main- 
tain, added later (in order to provide the reader with that which 
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had been lost by the prohibition of the first chapter?), the fact 
remains that it is in the book, here before us! The warning 
against the theophany was therefore merely a “blind”; that 
which was really dangerous was the double dating at the very 
beginning of the book. 


This, says my reviewer (pp. 283 f.), is ‘a palpable blunder,” 
for the Talmud expressly declares that the seat of danger in the 
first chapter is the two ‘verses 27 and 28, containing the descrip- 
tion of the deity.” This supports perfectly my contention, 
however, for the same “description of the deity” is given in 
82!5 (If every questioning of Talmudic interpretation is ‘a 
blunder,”’ I can be convicted of many such.) As I said in Pseudo- 
Ezekiel, p. 23, “The only way of calling off critical investigators 
from the seat of danger without actually pointing it out was to 
devise a warning which, while including it, should divert atten- 
tion from it. This was admirably done, by putting the danger- 
sign on both ends of the book, with the chief emphasis on the 
closing chapters.” 

The difficulties in chaps. 40-48 are accordingly dwelt upon, 
and one learned exegete after another tries to reconcile the 
prescriptions of the prophet with those of the Torah. Rabbis 
Judah, Johanan, Jose, and still others (pp. 259-262, 267 f.) try 
their hand at it. All this, again, could be taken for granted; and 
if in some cases “marvellous ingenuity” or ‘“‘a truly acrobatic 
feat of exegesis” or appeal to the advent of Elijah was necessary, 
it all merely bears out what I said on pp. 15 f. of my argument. 
The ‘300 jars of oil’’ might have been spared. 


I had said (p. 16): “Did any one, besides Hananiah ben 
Hezekiah, ever read the details of his vindication of Ezekiel? 
We do not know. Certainly they were not important enough 
to be preserved. . . . The real cause of the controversy was 
hidden, and that of necessity, under a mere pretext.” My 


8 Did the prophet himself think these descriptions, of the merkabah and of 
the divine glory, so important for his readers to study and ponder that he 
had need to write them out in full, twice over? And if that is the case, ought 
not his judgment to be preferred to that of the rabbis? These are highly 
interesting questions. 
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reviewer (p. 257) replies: ‘There is but one defect in this bold 
structure: it rests on nothing. It fortunately happens that we 
actually have at least two citations from Hananiah’s vindication 
of Ezekiel, which even without the statements of other rabbis 
leave no room for doubt as to why the immature student is 
warned precisely against the end and the beginning of the 
prophecy.” 

Let us see what these two citations are, which “leave no room 
for doubt.”” As a matter of course (unless the Jews of that time 
were unlike other human beings) there was a lively wish to have 
some specimen of the defence of Ezekiel by the famous Hananiah. 
The first of the two passages is said to be in Sifre to Deut. 25 14 
(translated by Spiegel, p. 258). In the standard edition of Sifre 
by Friedmann, Vienna, 1864 (mentioned by Spiegel), as also 
in my own copy of the Venice edition of 1545, the saying is 
attributed to Eleazar ben Hananiah ben Hezekiah; though in a 
number of variants, as Spiegel remarks, the ‘‘Eleazar ben” is 
omitted. It is easy to see, and quite beyond question, which 
was the original reading; and also, why so many in both ancient 
and modern times have preferred to read ‘‘Hananiah,” for this 
would provide a specimen of his vindication of the /ast chapters 
of Ezekiel. 

The other citation claimed by my reviewer, Hagiga 13a, is 
supposed to show Hananiah’s defence of the first chapter. It is 
simply the fanciful tale of the youth and the haSmal, quoted 
above! I confess not only my inability to see that these two 
alleged ‘‘citations” leave no room for doubt, but also, my feeling 
that doubt is decidedly strengthened by them. The whole 
story of Hananiah and his jars of oil is a very obvious fiction, 
and its motive, in view of other plain facts, is apparent. 


A considerable part of Spiegel’s review is taken up with 
showing that the book of Ezekiel is treated by the rabbis as the 
work of an inspired prophet. This, as was said above, is suf- 
ficiently well known, and the long demonstration could have 
been omitted without loss to the argument. He repeats in several 
places (pp. 265, 270, 277) his conviction that the admission of 


the book as inspired scripture ‘‘would be inconceivable,” ‘wholly 
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inexplicable,” “had there been the slightest doubt cast upon 
its authenticity.” As to this, there are two things to be said. 
(1) The history of canonicity tells a different story. Spiegel 
may remember that there are some books in the N. T. canon 
on whose authenticity very considerable doubt had been cast. 
(2) The famous passage in Baba Bathra says in the plainest 
terms that our prophecy was not written in Babylonia, nor by 
Ezekiel. “Jeremiah wrote his book,” but this could not be said 
of his fellow prophet. Spiegel’s attempt to explain this away 
(pp. 278 ff.) is perfectly futile. He does not, and cannot, get 
rid of the plain meaning of the plain words. 

There is no warrant in the prophecy itself for any supposition 
of ‘‘a redaction” such as could explain the statement in Baba 
Bathra. Certainly “the men of the Great Synagogue” did not 
write chaps. 40-48! Did they give the book its false Babylonian 
setting? As for the list of modern commentators (!), p. 279, 
note 71, it is enough to say that the utterly unscientific character 
of the modern practice of cutting Biblical books into unhappy 
pieces is nowhere better shown than in the thoroughgoing 
disagreement of these commentators in the analysis of the book 
before us. Did the rabbis dissect it? At the present day, the 
marks of individual style, diction, and literary habit in the 
Hebrew writings are ignored, as in the absurd hypothesis of a 
“Trito-Isaiah,” and in Hélscher’s amazingly unscientific tinker- 
ing with the book of Ezekiel (Spiegel’s sarcastic comment on 
this, p. 249 and note 20, is well deserved); but the rabbis cer- 
tainly were able to see the hand of one author in every chapter 
of the great book. It was seen thus in modern times by those 
two brilliant and fearless critics, Zunz and Geiger, who were 
too great scholars to silence their misgivings and rescue (in the 
modern way) a “genuine Ezekiel” by reducing the prophecy to 
fragments. There is no conceivable “redaction” by the men 
of the Great Synagogue (except the superimposing of the Baby- 
lonian setting, which probably no one will suppose to be intended 
in the Talmudic passage) which could possibly have produced 
the work before us. Baba Bathra 15a tells the simple truth: 
the prophecy was written in Palestine at a late date. 
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4. Sadducees and Samaritans 


Two sections in my reviewer’s article, ‘‘Sadducean Tendencies” 
and “Samaritan Sympathies,” covering pp. 265-276, are dis- 
tinctly grist to my mill rather than to his. 

The former section demonstrates the striking resemblance of 
certain features of religious law and order set forth in Ezekiel 
to characteristic tenets of the Sadducees, and quotes (p. 267) 
the conjecture often made since Geiger’s time, “that Ezekiel 
prefigures the characteristics of caste and outlook known later 
as Sadduceeism.”” My reviewer also shows how the Zadokite 
sect of Damascus claims Ezekiel as its own special prophecy, 
and his summary of the evidence, p. 269, is most significant. 
Moreover, these last-named sectaries declare their Zadokite 
priesthood, predicted in Ezekiel 43 19 and 44 15., to have arisen 
“in the latter days.” 

All this provides an instructive counterpart, from the sphere 
of Jewish religious practice, to what has long been an anomaly 
in the sphere of Jewish literature. Ezekiel is often called the 
first of the apocalyptists, though it is more usual to say this 
of Daniel. As I said in Pseudo-Ezekiel, p. 97, ‘“‘the atmosphere 
of Ezekiel is manifestly that of Daniel, Joel, and the last chapters 
of Zechariah’; and again, p. 99, ‘the commentators, one and 
all, hear the sound of a degenerate age throughout the prophecy, 
and note the fact with emphasis. Ezekiel, they say, is distinctly 
one of the ‘Epigonen’ in his mode of thought, religious ideas, 
and literary habits. And yet, according to the dating which 
these commentators never doubt, the priest Ezekiel, for many 
years resident in Jerusalem, had received his education in the 
great days of Josiah, while his father presumably had seen the 
prophet Isaiah! But it is a true estimate, that his work bears 
the mark of ‘the latter days’.” Both in his remarkable ‘“Sad- 
ducean tendencies,’’ and in the stage of Jewish literary history 
which he represents, the period to which he belongs is manifestly 
not far antecedent to the Maccabean time. 

The other of the two sections above named presents a most 
extraordinary argument from silence. No Samaritan document 
has mention of Ezekiel; therefore, my reviewer concludes, the 
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theory of a Jewish fiction excluding the Samaritans from “the 
true Israel” is disproved (p. 275). 

Let us see. The ‘Babylonian’ redaction of the prophecy was 
indeed of importance to the Jews, for it seemed to confirm the 
Chronicler’s account, and provided detail for an otherwise empty 
picture. To the Samaritans, on the com ary, it could have 
presented no interest whatever. They knew about the exile, 
and could take it for granted that priests and so-called “prophets” 
were among those deported. It was only the Chronicler’s story 
of the restoration that was hurtful to their pretensions, and to 
this Ezekiel contributed nothing. 

Spiegel greatly exaggerates (as have some others) the apparent 
leniency of the prophet toward the northern tribes. I say “ap- 
parent leniency,” for the fact is simply this, that his ideal 
picture of the Messianic time included (of course) the restoration 
of the original twelve tribes. We have precisely the same promise 
in the New Testament, Matt. 19 2s, Luke 22 30. The prophet’s 
picture is not in the least concerned with the inhabitants of the 
northern territory in his time, as Spiegel, p. 274, would have 
us believe. On the contrary, we read in 37 21 (Spiegel leaves 
out this verse): “I will take the children of Israel from among 
the nations whither they are gone, and will gather them on every 
side, and bring them into their own land; and I will make them 
one nation in the land upon the mountains of Israel; and one 
king shall be king to them all; and they shall be no more two 
nations, neither shall they be divided into two kingdoms any 
more at all.”” The “‘one king’’ over them, vs. 24 proceeds to say, 
will be the ruler of the southern dynasty, ‘“‘my servant David.” 

Again: “It has often been pointed out that the entire book 
betrays warm affection for northern Israel’”—that is, for the 
Samaritans! (p. 273). This evidences a singular idea of what 
constitutes an expression of warm affection, for there is in the 
book nothing ‘“‘warmer’”’ than the passage just quoted. Spiegel, 
adopting certain wild assertions of Vogel and Gaster (p. 273), 
will have it that the prophet prescribed for the temple of the 
glorious time a new site, for the benefit of the Samaritans. 
“There remains the striking fact [!] that Ezekiel had dared to 
suggest the removal of the sanctuary northward from Jerusalem, 
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its hallowed site for centuries”; and the same thing is said, 
more emphatically, on p. 275. For this “fact” there is not even 
the slightest foundation in the prophecy itself. The passage 
47 1-12, taken in connection with its contemporary parallels in 
Joel, Pseudo-Zechariah, and the Psalter, furnishes a complete 
refutation, and it is not necessary to look further. 

Even if there were extant some Samaritan document in which 
we might reasonably look for mention of Ezekiel (which is not 
the case), we could be sure of finding no expression of interest 
in this ‘‘Babylonian prophet,”’ who not only had not a word to 
say in regard to the inhabitants of the northern territory in 
his day, but also (in chap. 16) repeatedly collocated Samaria 
with Sodom. My reviewer’s argument from the Samaritans, 
then, to which he appeals with some appearance of triumph 
(p. 275: ‘Nowhere is the utter fallacy of Torrey’s Samaritan 
theory more strikingly demonstrated than in the case of Ezekiel’’), 
is as worthless for its purpose as are the other arguments which 
have thus far been examined. 


5. The Persian Ritual in the Temple 


An especially weak point in my reviewer’s attempted defence 
of the traditional dating of Ezekiel is his treatment of the pas- 
sage 8 16¢., which afiords one of the clearest and most conclusive 
bits of evidence that the book is a pseudepigraph. The passage 
is so important, and the conclusions from it so plain, in any 
straightforward examination, that it deserves to be considered 
at some length. 

In the Jewish Publication Society’s translation (1917) the 
passage reads as follows. And he brought me into the inner court 
of the Lord’s house, and, behold, at the door of the temple of the 
Lord, between the porch and the altar, were about five and twenty 
men, with their backs toward the temple of the Lord, and their faces 
toward the east; and they worshipped the sun toward the east. 
17 Then he said unto me: ‘‘Hast thou seen this, O son of man? Is 
it a light thing to the house of Judah that they commit the abomina- 
tions which they commit here in that they fill the land with violence, 
and provoke me still more, and, lo, they put the branch to their nose?”’ 
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This describes formal worship of the sun, shamelessly con- 
ducted by a company of “about twenty-five” men (presumably 
an official company, since it is in the temple); and one feature 
of the ritual is said to be this, that a “branch” (zemérah) is 
held up before the face. The majority of the best commentators 
(Spiegel, pp. 298 f., gives a long list) have recognized here an 
allusion to the well-known Persian ritual. Others, especially 
in recent times, feeling this to be impossible “since Ezekiel 
was wriiten in the early part of the sixth century,” have tried in 
various ways to provide another explanation; without, however, 
producing anything that could be termed plausible. Some 
misinformation, too, has gained wide currency. 

In the first place, the word zemérah does not mean ‘“‘vine- 
branch,” as is erroneously stated in the Handwérterbuch of 
Gesenius-Buhl. The Lexicon of Brown-Driver-Briggs gives the 
correct definition: ‘branch, twig, shoot.”” In the passage Num. 
13 23 the word happens to be used of the “branch” of a grapevine, 
but it can be restricted to that meaning nowhere else. In both 
Is. 17 10 and Nah. 23 the word seems to be used in the most 
general sense, without any specific indication. It denotes the 
minor branch of a tree, shrub, or vine, that is cut or broken off, 
especially in pruning, or for grafting or planting. The Greek 
k\ddos and xkAjpa are good parallels. 

But there is evidence much more important for our immediate 
purpose. By good fortune, the word occurs in one other place 
in Ezekiel, namely in 15 2. Spiegel does not discuss this passage. 
The prophet is disparaging the wood of the vine (representing 
Israel). It is, he says, of the poorest quality; no carpenter could 
make use of it. As the brushwood which comes from the forest 
is fit only for burning, so likewise the vine-wood is destined for 
the fire. Vs. 2 is falsely divided, and made into nonsense, by the 
Massoretic accent. All the standard translations have it wrong, 
and various more or less improbable emendations have been 
proposed. The problem is solved completely, and everything 
restored to order, by Bewer’s simple note in the third ed. of 
Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica: put the athnachta under the word 
zemorah. The prophet expressly contrasts ‘és ha-gefen, ‘‘the 
wood of the vine,” with ‘és ha-zemdrah, ‘‘the brushwood” that is 
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gathered for fuel, ‘és being the subject of the following masculine (!) 
verb. The translation: Son of Man, How is the vine-wood 
better than all the brushwood which was among the trees of the 
forest? Cornill rendered in this way in his Buch des Propheten 
Ezechiel, and so did Bertholet in the spirited metrical translation 
given in his Commentary; there can be no question that this 
gives the meaning intended. We know, then, what Ezekiel 
himself meant by the word zemdrah; it is the branch or twig 
that is ordinarily fit only for fuel. 

We know also of a religious cult, wide-spread in Western 
Asia from the Persian period onward, in which the “branch” 
figures. The allusion in 817 is unmistakably to the baresma, 
the bundle of twigs which played a conspicuous part in the 
Persian ritual. Human breath was polluting, and throughout 
the regular Persian ceremony the mouth of the priest was screened 
by a strip of cloth. At a certain time also the baresma (otherwise 
variously used) was taken in the left hand and held up before 
the face, for the very obvious reason that it was thus held while 
the priest was chanting the hymn in praise of the god, and therefore 
the defiling breath now needed an additional screen. 

Professor Spiegel, it is needless to say, contends desperately 
(as others have contended) against the recognition of this rite. 
On p. 301 he sums up what appears to him to be “the result 
of the evidence” in six items, as follows: 

1. “The baresma is not a feature of sun-worship.”’ On the 
contrary, it is a regular feature, as is well known. He refers to 
Friedrich Spiegel’s translation of the Avesta (1859), but appears 
to have consulted it too hastily. Here, once more, his own 
authorities refute him. On p. 93 of the work mentioned (Vol. 
III), where the praises of Mithra are celebrated, we read: ‘‘To 
thee (Mithra) is offering to be brought. Blest is the man who 
continually offers to thee... .holding the baresma in his 
hand.” And again, p. 101: “Well for the man. . . . for whom 
a pure and pious priest calls upon Mithra, offering the bound 
baresma.”” These two passages may suffice. My reviewer is 
inclined to speak disparagingly of ‘‘the sun-god Mithra” and 
of the “crude’”’ sun-worship. As a matter of fact, one of the 
longest yaSts in the Avesta is devoted to the praises of this deity. 
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2. “It (the baresma) is used by priests, not by laymen.” 
Undoubtedly, and so in Jerusalem as well as in Persia. The 
fact that the men seen by Ezekiel were in the inner court of the 
temple naturally implies that they were priests. And why does 
the prophet say “about twenty-five men”? The “‘about” means 
to say that he did not actually count them, but that this appeared 
to him to be their number. As usual, he leaves his readers to 
draw their own conclusions, but he certainly took it for granted 
that they would know just what to make of this significant 
“twenty-five.” Its significance is not lost even on our modern 
commentators, who recognize the allusion to the “heads” 
(2 Chron. 3614) of the twenty-four classes of priests (1 Chron. 
24 7-18), and to the high priest as their leader. Were not the 
priests the supreme sinners in this pollution of the temple? 
Read Ezek. 22 26 and especially 2 Ki. 21 5! Certainly, the men 
seen in the inner sanctuary were priests; and twenty-five is not 
a round number. 


3. “It is cut from trees other than the vine.” As was shown 


above, the prophet expressly contrasts his zemdrah with the vine. 


4. “It is not a single branch, but a bundle of twigs.” So I 
said, using these very words. 
5. “It is held, not sent.” (This hardly deserves comment.) 


6. “It has to do with the hand, not the nose.” Does this 
suggest the excision of the word appam in the Hebrew text? 
I prefer to retain the prophet’s words. Incidentally, the exag- 
gerated “holiness” of the heathen god, in whose presence the 
priests are hardly allowed to breathe, must especially have 
exasperated the prophet, and have led to his sarcastic phrase. 


As I said in Pseudo-Ezekiel, and now repeat with added 
emphasis, ‘‘the straits to which commentators can be driven 
in the attempt to avoid an obvious fact which must not be accepted 
can nowhere be better illustrated than in the treatment of this 
passage.” That which Ezek. 8 16¢. pictures with such indignant 
sarcasm as taking place in the temple at Jerusalem is the Persian 
worship of the sun, nothing else. The author, writing in the 
third century, was of course familiar with the Mithraic 
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ceremonial, and transferred it to the sun-worship in the temple 
under Manasseh (2 Kings 21 5); the only example of this par- 
ticular pollution of the sanctuary of which we have knowledge,‘ 
and presumably the only one known to the prophet. 


6. “In the Thirtieth Year” 


My interpretation of the original dating of the prophecy, 
“In the 30th year’ (of Manasseh), has of course been sharply 
opposed on all sides. Budde, in the article mentioned above, 
seemed to take it for granted that this interpretation was the 
starting point of my conclusion that the original prophecy is to 
be assigned to Manasseh’s reign. The fact, however, is quite 
otherwise. Long convinced that the book is a late composition 
(whatever its origin)’ and far from satisfied with the recent 
chaotic criticism of Jeremiah, I undertook to study the two 
prophecies in the hope of ascertaining the time and circumstances 
presupposed in Ezekiel, this being one of the most obviously 
homogeneous of the longer books of the Hebrew Bible. The 
result was unexpectedly definite. Ezekiel was given his mission 
in the latter days of the Judean kingdom at a time when there 
was no other true prophet (22 30). This seemed to make absolutely 
necessary a date prior to the thirteenth year of Josiah, the date at 
which Jeremiah received his call (Jer. 12; 36; 253). Again, 
the frightful conditions depicted in Ezekiel seemed to point to 
the time before Josiah’s reform rather than to any time sub- 
sequent to the finding and reinstatement of the law. The repeated 
declaration in 2 Kings (23 26¢.; 243¢.), that the destruction of 
Jerusalem was decreed and executed because of the wickedness 
of Manasseh’s reign, was at once suggested. When to this was 
added that very significant passage, Jer. 15.4, declaring the 
same thing, there was little room for further doubt; the prophet 


6 See especially Pseudo-Ezekiel, pp. 50 and 56. The evidence is as clear, 
many-sided, and consistent as could be desired. 

7 Budde (p. 121) leaves open the question of the ‘“Echtheit.” Granting 
that the question exists and is legitimate, when, might a doubter suppose, was 
the pseudo-prophecy written? At the time indicated by its language, would 
seem to be a promising hypothesis at the outset. This is where my own doubt 


began. 
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knew of no recurrence of the great evils of Manasseh’s time; and 
it therefore seemed to follow that both Ezekiel and the portions 
of Jeremiah (namely chaps. 1-10) presupposing such evils as 
present must be dated prior to the eighteenth year of Josiah. Here 
the German commentators added their testimony (as I have 
shown), one after another remarking in surprise that the prophet 
is depicting the evils of Manasseh’s time.* The conclusion 
seemed plain enough, indeed unescapable; but I turned to 
2 Kings, to see just what was there said of the horrors wrought 
by this monarch. It at once appeared that every item in the 
concise description, 21 2-16, is expanded and played upon in the 
prophecy, providing in fact the principal material of Ezekiel’s 
invective. One item struck me with especial force: Manasseh 
“shed innocent blood very much, till he had filled Jerusalem from 
the one end to the other’’ (21 16, repeated with emphasis in 24 4). 
Hence, obviously, Ezekiel’s ‘“Woe to the bloody city!’ (246, 9), 
and his constant and very significant emphasis on the bloodshed 
of his time: 7 23; 9 9; 1638; 1810; 22 2, 6, 12,27; 23 45; 24 7¢£.; 
33 25; and (with especially plain allusion to 2 Kings 21 16 and 
24 3.) 3612! What Judean king, aside from Manasseh, filled 
Jerusalem with blood from the one end to the other? (My 
reviewer prudently avoids discussing this point.) Certainly not 
Jehoiakim; 2 Kings 24 3¢. is quite decisive as to his reign, even 
without the plain testimony of Jeremiah. The prophet indeed 
includes “shedding innocent blood” in the catalogue of sins 
against which he warns the king, in 22 3,17; but 2615(!) and 
chap. 36 show conclusively that Jehoiakim was by no means a 
bloodthirsty ruler. The three months’ reign of Jehoiachin is 
of course out of the question; and as for Zedekiah, it is only 
necessary to read Jer. 37 3,17. and 38 7-10. Zedekiah was a 
weak and comparatively harmless ruler. His princes are afraid 
of shedding blood, even when they wish to put their enemy to 
death, and permission is given them (Jer. 38 4-6, 27); contrast 
Ezek. 22 27! There is, then, one (and only one) explanation of 
Ezekiel’s horrified harping on ‘“‘the bloody city.”’ 


8 See the very significant quotations given in Pseudo-Ezekiel, pp. 48, 50, and 
66. 
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The last kings of Judah are given the same formula: they 
“did what was evil in the sight of the Lord’’; of course, for if 
they had been righteous kings, the punishment which actually 
fell in their time would have been, must have been, at least 
postponed (see what Jeremiah repeatedly says); but nothing 
that is said of any one of them gives the slightest ground for 
supposing that the great evils of the reigns of Manasseh and 
Amon were repeated in the later time. And in particular (it 
must be reiterated) the deluge of blood, declared to be one chief 
reason why the city was destroyed and the people exiled, is said 
in 2 Kings (244) and by Jeremiah (194#., cf. 154) to have 
been the work of Manasseh. 

It was only, then, after gaining complete certainty that the 
background of Ezekiel’s prophecy was Manasseh’s reign—a con- 
clusion supported, it could not be made more certain, by the 
fact that the prophet is all the time speaking to the people of 
Jerusalem and Judea—that it became necessary to examine 
the editorial alteration. It was no discovery of mine, that the 
prophecy had been tampered with; commentators, translators, 
and historians had long seen and said that “‘a later hand” had 
inserted the date in 12. The date was commonly accepted as 
based (in some way!) on good information; but interpolators are 
not always benefactors. 

At the end, therefore, of my inquiry as to the scene of the 
prophecy—not, as Budde supposed, at the beginning—I turned 
to the double dating. I soon saw that the cryptic “in the 30th 
year” could apply to the regnal years of Manasseh, but to those 
of no other king. 

My reviewer accuses me of inadvertence here; p. 282, after 
characterizing my list of kings as “arbitrarily starting from 
Hezekiah,” he proceeds: ‘‘But had Torrey started his list some 
thirty years earlier, the date of the prophet could equally well 
relate to another longlived king, Azariah, in whose days also 
‘the people sacrificed and burnt incense still on the high places’.” 
The inadvertence is not mine, however. Spiegel should have 
remembered that Azariah ‘‘did that which was right in the eyes 
of the Lord.” Jerusalem was not ‘‘the bloody city” in his day. 
As for the worship at the high places, that long antedated either 
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Manasseh or Azariah, and was never more than temporarily 
checked ; even Josiah’s reform could only end it for a brief period. 
It could be comparatively harmless, as 2 Chron. 33 17 would 
make it. In quite another class were the three horrors introduced 
by Manasseh and proclaimed by Ezekiel: abandonment of the 
temple to the worship of ‘‘the host of heaven”’; sacrificing children 
to Melek in the valley of Hinnom; and filling the land with 
blood.® 

Spiegel should also have remembered that Ezekiel distinctly 
and repeatedly refers to the destruction of the Northern Kingdom 
in the year 722; see especially chaps. 16, 23, 36 and 37. My list 
was therefore not “arbitrary,” but the only one possible, and 
“the 30th year” was the date chosen by a skilful writer. 

This, my reviewer objects, is not ‘‘a custom of dating,” and 
the same objection is made by Budde, Berry, Bewer, and others.*® 
These reviewers, however, all overlook the very important fact 
that the theory which is being tested does not regard the prophecy 
as a genuine work of Manasseh’s time, but as a pseudepigraph 
with a strongly cryptic, truly apocalyptic tinge. If it were an 


authentic arraignment, with no element of mystery, it very 
likely would not have been dated at all, certainly not in the 
manner before us. We are not dealing here with “custom,” but 
with the plan of an individual. In fact, this little confirmatory 
touch is admirably conceived, just the sort of device which 
might be expected. In other words: according to the traditional 


9 As I argued in Pseudo-Ezekiei, the restoration of the law in the 18th year 
of Josiah was a turning point of the first importance, according to all our 
sources. Previously, for more than a generation, a very different law had 
been in force: the law embodying the ceremonial of the worship of sun, moon, 
and stars—prescription of drink offerings and incense, cakes for the queen 
of heaven, the service of the two altars in the courts of the temple; the ritual 
of the Topheth sacrifices, introduced as worship of Yahwé (Jer. 31 7, last 
clause), etc. All this was statute law, in full written form, as we should have 
known even without the express testimony of Jeremiah (Jer. 8 8, represented 
as uttered in one of the earlier years of Josiah’s reign). But the restored 
Pentateuch (Jer. 11 2f.) drove out the “false law’’ once for all. 

% Budde, in the article already mentioned, p. 28; Berry, in this jvurnal, 
Vol, 51 (1932), p. 55; Bewer most recently in the Am. Journ. of Sem. Languages, 
Vol. 50 (1934), pp. 97 ff. 
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view of the book, the date in 11 is inexplicable; according to 
the view which I hold, its purpose is readily seen. The reader 
who was guided by the contents of the still uninterpolated book 
to the reign of Manasseh, as inevitably he would have been, 
would find (as I found) the certainty made doubly certain by 
the ready interpretation of “the thirtieth year.” “This puts 
the matter beyond all doubt!” he would exclaim; ‘‘here we have 
before us the warning which God gave to Israel in that reign 
which brought the calamity upon us.’”’ The impression of a 
genuine oracle would be incomparably stronger than direct 
naming of the king, or any clear reference to him, could have 
made it. Dated oracles which were not genuine were doubtless 
familiar enough. 

I have called the prophecy “cryptic” and “‘apocalyptic.” The 
avoidance of any mention of the king is only one small item. 
Others are more conspicuous, such as the riddles in chaps. 4, 5, 
and 17; the play upon Isaiah 14 in 3115%.; the unpleasing 
personification in chap. 23; and the oracles dealing with the 
great invader ‘‘Gog.’’ The poetic prediction, in chap. 19, of the 
reigns of Jehoahaz (vs. 4»), Jehoiakim (vss. 5-9), and Zedekiah™ 
is a fine parallel to Daniel’s prediction of the Ptolemies and 
Seleucids. The passage 8 16¢., discussed above, is still another 
example. The lone seer ‘‘who prophesied in those days” (38 17) 
is not represented as saying, “I saw the heads of the 24 classes 
of priests, led by the high priest, sacrificing to the sun, in the 
inner court of the temple’’; he instead says merely, ‘‘I saw about 
25 men.” 

Spiegel (p. 296) finds it strange that on my hypothesis there 
should be no literary dependence of Ezekiel on 2 Kings 21 2-16. 
The prophet, however, committed no such blunder; and in his 
procedure here he shows precisely the same purpose as elsewhere: 
to leave his readers to find out for themselves the historical 
situation toward which he gives them such plain direction. He 


1 certainly should not regard any one of the attempts thus far made as 
possessing plausibility. As for Spiegel’s own attempt (pp. 285-290), I should 
be inclined to class it with the “truly acrobatic feats of exegesis” which he 
finds in the earlier Jewish writings. 

12 See Pseudo-Ezekiel, pp. 76 f. 
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performs his task throughout with admirable skill and care. 
Even in the passage 38 17, which we of the present day know 
could not have been written in either the seventh century or the 
sixth, he gave the readers of his own day no cause of questioning; 
for the true prophet of Manasseh’s time could look forward to 
the world-shaking invasion of Alexander and put into the mouth 
of God the words of this prophecy. It is no more remarkable 
than his prediction of the reigns of the kings from Jehoiakim to 
Zedekiah (consider especially 12 s-is!); quite as natural as the 
prophetic vision of Daniel, who (at nearly the same time) “‘fore- 
saw”’ the whole history of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid kings; or 
as the divine illumination by which Moses, in the book of Deu- 
teronomy, foretold the future, and predicted his own death at 
the threshold of the promised land. ‘“‘Ezekiel’’ deals in riddles; 
and his date in 1 1 is utterly characteristic. 

My reviewer again objects (p. 283): ‘““Torrey’s assertion that 
‘the meaning of the date is obvious and certain’ is sufficiently 
refuted by two thousand years of biblical exegesis’; but he 
strangely forgets (and that not only here, but in many other 
places) that the exegetes of the two thousand years had before 
them what I claim to be the false ‘‘Babylonian” redaction of the 
prophecy. I may justly demand—what I very frequently have 
not received—an examination of my own hypothesis. The fact 
that the prophecy is interpolated is, as I have said, no discovery 
of mine, but common knowledge; and there was a time when it 
was not interpolated. 


7. A Prophet Earlier than Jeremiah 


One item of evidence of capital importance, touched upon in 
the preceding discussion, needs now to be put in clearer light. 
It is evaded by Spiegel and by all his predecessors, evasion being 
the only way in which they can deal with it. 

The “Ezekiel’’ who prophesies ‘‘in the Babylonian captivity,” 
represented in the present book as the spokesman of Yahwé in 
the days of. (at least) Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah, 
declares expressly and in so many words that there was in his 
day no other prophet in Israel. There was no spokesman of 
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Yahwé to rebuke the people for their sins and to utter a warning 
of what was impending. Yahwé himself says, through the mouth 
of the seer (22 23-31), that the “prophets” are all false, the priests 
have profaned the sanctuary, the princes “‘like ravening wolves” 
are shedding blood, and the people are thoroughly wicked; and 
then adds (vs. 30): ‘I sought for a man among them, who should 
stand in the breach before me for the land, but I found none.” Now 
this is precisely Yahwé’s description of Jeremiah, who began 
his public career as a prophet in the thirteenth year of Josiah, 
and continued, most conspicuously, to proclaim the word of the 
Lord throughout the reigns of the last kings of Judah! The 
words of Yahwé in giving him the call to his great office were 
these (1 18¢.): “I have made thee this day a defenced city, and 
an iron pillar, and brazen walls, against the whole land, against 
the kings of Judah, against the princes thereof, against the 
priests thereof, and against the people of the land. And they 
shall fight against thee; but they shall not prevail against thee; 
for I am with thee, saith the Lord, to deliver thee.” 

It is beyond any question that ‘Ezekiel’ conceived it to be 
his mission to rebuke and warn the people of Jerusalem and 
Judea; the introductory chapters, 2-7, which assign to him his 
task, permit no doubt as to this. His mission is to “the children 
of Israel” (238.), to “the house of Israel” (34#., 178.), to 
Jerusalem (5 54#.), to “the mountains of Israel” (62), to ‘the 
land of Israel’’ (7 2); not even the little interpolation, ‘‘to the 
captivity” (!), in 311 can obscure the fact. And indeed, his 
discourses are all addressed to the people of the home land, as 
was shown in full detail in Pseudo-Ezekiel, pp. 24-44. This 
was the only mission worthy of a prophet of the doomed kingdom: 
to tell the people that in spite of the impending disaster, the 
man who heeds the prophet’s warning shall be saved (3 17-21). 
The watchman who sounded the trumpet (3 17; 33 3) was not 
warning Babylonian exiles of siege and sword, famine and 
pestilence, destined for them; he was not rebuking them for 
polluting the sanctuary, sacrificing their children to Melek, and 
filling the land with blood. Those who were addressed were the 
people of Judea; and, “whether they should hear or forbear’ 
(2 7), they would know, when the blow should fall, that a prophet 
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had been among them (2 5; 33 33). As Smend truly said (Comm., 
p. XVI), the Ezekiel of Tell Abib was not a prophet at all, could 
not deserve the name. But the seer who gave the trumpet-call 
openly in Judea, to his neighbors who could hear him (12 2s, 
9, 19!),3 was a watchman worthy of his great task. 

Had Yahwé quite forgotten, when “in the fifth year of king 
Jehoiachin’s captivity”’ he called Ezekiel to ‘“‘stand in the breach” 
and be the only bulwark “for the land,’’“ that he had recently 
appointed another man, named Jeremiah, to this same office? 
Observe also how Ezekiel himself, after finishing his address 
“‘to the people of the land” (12 19), turns to “the prophets of Israel” 
in chap. 13, and says of them (vs. 5)—supporting Yahwé’s 
declaration—that no one of them has “gone up into the breach, 
nor made the fence for the house of Israel!’ Was Jeremiah, 
after all, a false prophet? No other supposition seems possible, 
if our “‘exilic prophecy” is genuine, for the words quoted from 
- Yahwé are perfectly plain, and must mean what they say. But 
Jeremiah was not put to death by Jehoiakim, nor deported in 
the time of Jehoiachin (he mentions this deportation incidentally 
in 241); he continued to be the “iron pillar and wall of brass” 
throughout the eleven years of Zedekiah. 

What is actually shown by the unequivocal declaration is the 
fact that for the activities of ‘‘Ezektel’’ the closing period of the 
Judean kingdom, including the reigns of Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, 
and Zedekiah, is absolutely excluded. The prophet (!) who put 
the words of Ezek. 22 30 into the mouth of Yahwé certainly did 
not prophesy in any part of the time which included the years 
625-586, nor can he possibly have been connected in any way 
with “king Jehoiachin’s captivity.” The only legitimate pro- 
ceeding, then, for any open-minded investigation is to discard 


%3 The interpolator could not, or at any rate did not, obscure the truth here! 

™% The commentators on Ezekiel all remark on the frequency with which 
this prophet uses and plays upon the words of Jeremiah. It is more than a 
merely plausible conjecture that his phrase, ‘‘to stand in the breach before 
me for the land,”’ see also 13 5, was suggested by Jer. 1 18; though here also, 
as generally throughout his book, he paraphrases, avoiding the appearance 
of quotation from the writing which he uses. See Burrows, Literary Relations 
of Ezekiel, where this habit is well described. 
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the series of false dates headed by the acknowledged interpolation 
in 12, and the few (very evidently superimposed) bits of nar- 
rative and interpretation which provide the false background 
at ‘‘Tell Abib’” (whence it is necessary to transport the seer to 
Jerusalem by the hair of his head, since some of the prophecy 
shows him, necessarily and unmistakably, to be in that city), 
and to attempt to learn, from the internal evidence afforded by 
the great bulk of the prophecy, what its real background was, or 
was conceived to be. This is what I attempted, with the per- 
fectly sure result already set forth. The time depicted in the 
original prophecy is the reign of Manasseh; Jeremiah’s day has 
not yet come. 

I spoke of the ‘‘evasion,” by commentators and reviewers, of 
the declaration of Yahwé in Ezek. 22 30. Any one who will read 
Spiegel’s dismissal of the matter on pp. 296 f. will see a good 
example of this species of argument. Whether Isaiah mentions 
Micah, or Jeremiah mentions Hosea, or Ezekiel and Jeremiah 
mention each other, has nothing whatever to do with the matter; 
the thing to consider (left untouched by Spiegel) is what Yahwé 
said in Ezek. 22 30, and why he said it if it was not true. 


8. Nebuchadrezzar and Tyre 


My treatment of the passage 29 171., a prediction (or descrip- 
tion) of a siege of Tyre, is declared (p. 291) to afford ‘‘convincing 
proof, demonstrating to the full the fallacy of the entire theory” 
(of a secondary system of dating). This might seem to render 
fruitless any further argument; but the fact, as in the preceding 
cases of ‘‘convincing proof,” will be found to be quite otherwise. 

Was Nebuchadrezzar’s long siege of Tyre a success? The 
prophet says that it was not; it was such a failure that Yahwé 
must give him ‘‘the land of Egypt as his recompense!’’5 Ezekiel’s 


1s The traditional text of this passage needs a slight change, which, as far 
as I know, has not been suggested elsewhere. The words *> ivy "Wk, now in 
vs. 20, originally stood at the end of vs. 19: ‘‘it shall be the wages for his soldiers, 
who wrought for me.” A scribe omitted them by accident, saw at once his 
mistake, and then inserted them (as usual) at the first possible opportunity. 
This (to us) strange proceeding has many illustrations, 
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view of the matter seems, as the commentators generally remark, 
to be borne out by the Greek historians. That the city finally 
capitulated, but on terms not pleasing to Nebuchadrezzar (see 
Jerome’s conclusion, quoted by Spiegel), is a belief which has 
very commonly been held. I was not concerned with this point, 
but merely claimed as true the prophet’s own assertion. The 
reader of Spiegel’s review would suppose that the evidence from 
cuneiform records, published in 1923 by my colleague Dougherty 
(I read the proof of his volume), to the effect that Nebuchadrezzar 
took over the city of Tyre at this time, was unknown to me, and 
that my argument was completely overthrown by it. In fact, 
it has nothing to do with my argument, and Ezekiel’s clear 
statement, that the siege was not a success, still stands; nothing 
thus far has shown it to be false. 

The passage 267 is passed over too easily by my reviewer. 
The permissible order of words in the Hebrew sentence is too 
well known to be ignored; and the reader who is willing to admit 
the possibility of interpretative interpolation in such a passage 
as this’ can hardly fail to see that the words “‘Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon” are secondary. Observe the way in which the 
Greek translator (who knew Hebrew!) struggled with the inflated 
sentence. The terrible ‘“Northerner” of Joel, Habakkuk, Pseudo- 
Jeremiah, and chaps. 26, 38 and 39 of Ezekiel is in all cases one 
and the same tremendous figure, Alexander the Macedonian. 

Important light has very recently been thrown on the Jewish 
tradition as to the date of the siege of Tyre by the Babylonian 
king. It has been the prevailing view of scholars, now confirmed 
by the records in cuneiform, that Nebuchadrezzar proceeded 
against Tyre very soon after finishing with Jerusalem. But in 
the present text of Josephus, Contra Apionem, I, 21, the siege 
is said to have begun “‘in the 7th year of Nebuchadrezzar,” that 
is, in 598. The contradiction has been removed by a brilliant 
and entirely convincing conjecture made by Professor Eissfeldt 


16 See the precisely similar insertions, well known, of “‘the king of Assyria’”’ 
in Is. 717, 20 and 87. Some of the very numerous glosses of this character 
have had important consequences, especially “this was Zerubbabel,” in 
1 Esdr. 4 13, and “this was Cyrus” in Is. 451. Another case in Ezekiel is the 
favorite gloss ‘‘Asshur”’ in 31 3. 
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and published by him in Forschungen und Fortschritte, vol. 9 
(1933), pp. 421 f. In the original text of Josephus, ‘‘the 7th 
year” was that of the Tyrian king Ithobaal, as the context shows; 
that is, the year 586. The date in Ezekiel 2917, “the 27th 
year” (of Jehoiachin’s captivity), is thus shown to be based on 
good information, and we see that both the tradition regarding 
Nebuchadrezzar and the chronology of the Tyrian kings were 
well preserved and available in Jerusalem. 

I showed in Pseudo-Ezekiel, pp. 60-63, the striking fact (which 
eventually must be recognized by all students of the book) that 
in the original prophecy the chronology was continuous, year, 
month, and day following one another in a close and unbroken 
succession which greatly improves the time-unity of the whole 
composition. I pointed out fwo cases in which the interpolator, 
in making his alteration of the date, showed his appreciation of 
historical necessity by breaking through his otherwise con- 
tinuous chronology. (The original author had no concern with 
the dating of events, the prophet seeing them all in the distant 
future [as Daniel did], and even now and then recording them 
with past tenses as though they had already happened; as in 
17 15; 19 12-14; 21 26¢.; 25 3, 8, 12; 26 2; 29 7, cf. 30 20-25!; 29 18-20; 
35 5-15.) 

In the first of the two dates mentioned, that in 261, the 
interpolator changed ‘11th month” of the original to “11th 
year,”’ and did not venture to specify the month. But even with 
this improvement the date is unacceptable, for the prophet in 
Babylonia cannot possibly have known at any time in the 
eleventh year the reaction of Tyre to the fall of Jerusalem. The 
case is perfectly parallel to the oracles in 25 3, s, 12, and 35 5, 12, 
where the prophet knows in advance the revilings and actual 
revenge of Ammon, Moab, and Edom (Pseudo-Ezekiel, pp. 78 f.). 
In the original prophecy, all this was a matter of course. 

The second of the two dates, 29 17, ‘in the 27th year,” I had 
supposed the interpolator to have devised merely in order to 
secure the longest practicable remove from the date in 261. 
I see now, on the contrary, that it was determined by him from 
actual knowledge of the chronology, preserved in Jerusalem. 
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There remains the ‘“‘academic” question, why the author of 
this prophecy should display such unusual interest in Phoenicia, 
and give such an amount of space to the details of its commerce. 
We may yet hear the conjecture advanced that he was a resident 
of Tyre. 


9. Other Matters Briefly 


The telltale collocation of Daniel and Job, and the equally 
significant mention (twice) of Persians as engaging in military 
operations in Mediterranean lands, were noticed briefly by me 
in vol. 51 of this Journal, p. 181. To the seer of Manasseh’s time 
all these momentous pages in the history of “the latter days” 
were of course an open book, just as they were to the Daniel of 
the sixth century. It was as easy to prophesy the great upturning 
of western Asia in the fourth century as to foretell in minute 
detail the end of the Judean kingdom and the fate of its last 
king (12 3-14). When was it that a mighty army, covering the 
land like a cloud, recruited its forces from Persia, Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Ethiopia, and Libya (the peoples of Ham and 
Japheth, be it noted, but not of Shem!), and swept all before it? 
There is but one possible answer. Compare also 38 13 (and read 
Bertholet’s comment on the verse) with Joel 44-s! This con- 
quering power is of such universal significance that it is destined 
to lead the hosts of the hostile world to their destruction at the 
end of this present age (38 11-39 20). At a later time, this réle 
was passed on from the Greeks to the Romans, as in the book 
of Revelation. 

The nature of the language of the book of Ezekiel is quite 
conclusive as to its very late date. The attempts of apologists 
(as in Spiegel’s pp. 301-306) to show that the prophet of the 
sixth century could have produced the degenerate idiom of his 
oracles is perfectly futile. The more “Babylonian loan-words” 
are discovered, the more certain it becomes that the long period 
of Persian rule had its natural effect on the speech of Palestine, 
and that the Maccabean period is not far off. Any one who 
knows thoroughly the Hebrew of the O. T., and has an open 
mind, can see this. 
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The clear testimony of the literary relations is to the same 
effect. A few citations from Professor Burrows’ careful mon- 
ograph, The Literary Relations of Ezekiel (1925), will be in place, 
especially since those who thus far have referred to it seem either 
not to have read it at all or else to have looked into it hastily. 
Spiegel quotes its author’s general conclusion as follows (p. 310): 
“He believes his diligent labors to have been worth while only" 
‘to show how little basis exists for the confident assertion of 
scholars that this or that author has been influenced by Ezekiel’.”’ 
Spiegel evidently quotes here from defective memory (for Bur- 
rows said nothing of the sort!), and the few sentences which follow 
give a thoroughly mistaken impression of the outcome of this 
painstaking investigation. I turn to the monograph, giving a 
few of its conclusions, each of them made more impressive by 
the author’s invariable caution of statement. Ezekiel, he notes, 
very rarely quotes directly, but displays a memory packed with 
reminiscences, often recognizable with certainty, of many of the 
books of the O. T. He finds probable acquaintance with Ezek. 
in the latest additions to Zech. and Joel, but in no earlier Hebrew 
literature (pp. 102 f.). 

P. 36. In discussing the many close parallels with the Holiness 
Code, he concludes: ‘the evidence of the literary relationship 
. . . . points quite clearly to the priority of H.” 

P. 67. After speaking (p. 66) of “the wealth of evidence already 
adduced for the priority of P as a whole,” he states his result: 
“I conclude therefore that Ezek. is dependent upon P, and 
probably upon the whole of P. Indeed it seems not improbable, 
so far as the evidence of literary relationship is concerned, that 
the writer of the book of Ezek. knew the whole Pentateuch sub- 
stantially as we now have it. A number of passages have been 
noted in which he seems to use the documents in combination.” 
And below: “For each of the Pentateuchal documents the 
evidence of Ezek.’s dependence is very strong, and this fact 
lends added probability to the suggestion that he knew them 
in combination.” 


17 The italics are mine. 
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Pp. 59 f., on the quotation of Ex. 3113 in Ezek. 2020. “A 
better example of Ezek.’s manner of quoting could not be 
desired .... This is the one instance I have found in which direct 
and avowed quotation can be used with entire confidence as 
a criterion of dependence.” Note that this is a quotation of the 
latest stratum of P, according to all our best authorities, from 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Driver down to the most recent 
treatises! 


P. 15. “The manifest and direct dependence upon Jeremiah, 
if it has any bearing at all upon the date of Ezekiel, suggests that 
a considerable time has elapsed since the publication of the book 
of Jer.—it has become known and honored as something more 
than contemporary literature; it is Scripture.” 


P. 27, comparing Ezek. 24 11. (in fact, the work of the inter- 
polator) with 2 Ki. 251. ‘Ezekiel undoubtedly quotes... . 
A more convincing case of dependence could hardly be desired.” 

P. 79, after considering the many striking reminiscences of 
Is. 56-66 (‘‘Trito-Is.”!) in Ezek.: “‘In only a few of these parallels 
is a direct literary connection quite certain, but the very abund- 
ance of possible connections enhances the probability of such a 
relationship. With regard to priority, if the connection be granted, 
the evidence clearly points to the dependence of Ezekiel.” Also 
on p. 80: ‘‘Probably, therefore, Ezek. was acquainted with Is. 
34 f., 40-55, and 56-66, as he was with earlier portions of the 
same book” (especially Is. 13, 14, and 23; see p. 86). 

Pp. 81 ff., the connection with Joel. Burrows finds dependence 
of Ezek. in chaps. 29, 30, 34, and 38f., with other instances 
possible but less probable. This brings Ezekiel down to the 
fourth century at least; I should say, down to the third century. 

P. 89. Burrows suggests that the statement in 2 Chron. 29 3 
“is introduced to bridge the gap between the practice prescribed 
by P and the custom of later times as revealed by Ezek.” (in 44 11). 
He presents the same argument in another way on p. 66. 

P. 97, on the relation to Zech. 9-14. ‘On the whole, while 
the exact significance of the data is uncertain, they confirm the 
view that Ezek. was written at some time during this late period 
of religious and literary development.” 
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Burrows’ conclusions may be indignantly rejected, but they 
will not be overthrown. As was remarked in Pseudo-Ezekiel, 
p. 92, “from indications of literary influence alone Ezekiel would 
appear to be one of the very latest books of the Old Testament.” 

It is unfortunate that our customary designation ‘‘pseude- 
pigraph” should so often be held to carry with it the notion of 
fraud, in such cases as the one before us. We have no acquaintance 
with the literary habits and preconceptions of that age in Palestine 
sufficient for this judgment, nor any such knowledge of the 
circumstances under which these authors and editors wrote as 
to justify us in impugning their motives and denying them 
sincerity. It is not only conceivable, but altogether probable, 
that the half-disguised message of the unknown prophet of 
Manasseh’s time was approved and highly prized by those—for 
such there must have been—who knew that it was a production 
of their own late day. We ourselves have learned to cherish 
some of these pseudepigrapha, Jewish or Christian, as gems of 
religious teaching. In the concluding paragraphs, p. 99, of Dr. 
James Smith’s Book of the Prophet Ezekiel (a work with which 
I find myself greatly in sympathy, in spite of the difference in 
our conclusions) he speaks of the gain within reach “‘if criticism 
be laid aside and the book be read as literature.’’ Criticism there 
must indeed be; and on the preceding page we read of “‘inter- 
polations and arrangement”’ and of the reason ‘‘why the Redactor 
wished to convey the impression that Ezekiel was resident in 
Babylonia.” Behind the thin disguise of a false redaction, 
however, there is a great message, and a true prophet, “whose 
utterances and actions from beginning to end are so personal to 
himself that none but the prejudiced can fail to see in them the 
link that gives unity to the book.” 





ON JOB, CHAPTERS 9 AND 10 
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HE following study is the continuation of three articles on 

Job previously published: ‘The original Conclusion to the 
Book of Job” (ZATW, 1924); “Double Entendre in the first 
Speech of Eliphaz, chaps. 4 and 5” (JBL, 1930); “The Text and 
Significance of Job 402” (AJSL, 1933). In the first of these 
articles an outline is given of a new mode of attack upon the 
various critical problems of the Book. In the second and third 
articles the beginnings of a detailed exegetical study of the book 
are presented in support of the positions adopted in the first 
article. The present study is more particularly a continuation 
of the work done on chaps. 4 and 5, and follows the ordering of 
the material there adopted—a translation, an interpretation, 
and the explanatory notes which serve to explain or justify 
them. But the explanatory notes have run to such an inordinate 
length, owing to the numerous and difficult exegetical problems 
in the two chapters, that the present study contains only the 
Translation (very tentative) and Interpretation. It is hoped, 
however, that these two sections will have sufficient interest to 
justify their publication without the notes. 
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Translation of Job 9 and 10* 


Part I 
(9 2-24) 
Dismay or intellectual Belief in God’s moral 
Governance abandoned. 
A 
Might makes Right 
1. 


Of course I know that God (as you affirm) doth no 
injustice; 
. And how can mortal man be in the right against 
the Deity? 


2. 


. If man should choose to go to law with Him, 

. He could not answer Him one question in a thousand; 
. A very knowing one (indeed), of strength invincible— 
. Who hath challenged Him and come off whole? 


3. 


1a. He that weathereth mountains and they are unaware, 
2b. How He hath overturned them in his anger, 

sc. He that shaketh (loose) the earth from its foundations, 
ad. While its (supporting) columns tremble. 


*In the translation the numerals indicate the number of lines in each stanza; 
e. g. four lines in 9 15-16, six lines in 10 20-22. The letters indicate the com- 
bination of lines into a couplet: a, b, as in 9 2; or into a quatrain made up of 
two couplets: a, b, a, b, in which the couplets are in a measure independent of 
each other, as at 9 3-4; or are more organically connected with each other 
either in grammatical form or in thought: a, b, c, d, as at 9 17-18 or 9 27-28 
or 9 30-31. The arrangement is, admittedly, only tentative and experimental. 
But it is submitted that the general quatrain arrangement helps to reveal 
more distinctly the progress of the thought. For the defence of the existence 
of the.quatrain in Hebrew poetry see the writer's article on ‘The Strophe in 
Hebrew Poetry,’’ JBL XLVIII (1929), pp. 274 ff. 
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4, 


. He that commandeth the day’s bright orb to cease 
its shining, 

. And sealeth up the light of heaven’s stars; 

. That doeth great things and things unsearchable, 
. Wonderful things beyond all reckoning. 


B. 
The Irresponsibility of God 
1. 


. Look! He passeth by me, but I cannot see Him, 

. Furtively He hasteth by, I cannot make Him out, 

. Look! He clutcheth (at me). Who shall restrain Him? 
. Who shall say to Him, What doest Thou? 


* 
. God, indeed, need not restrain His anger, 


. E’en Rahab’s Helpers cringed beneath His power, 
. How then could I (in weakness) answer His indictment? 
. How select my words to meet His questionings? 


i 
Job’s Manhood grovels 


. If I were innocent I could make no answer, 

. Of my stern Judge, mercy (and mercy only) I would 
implore; 

. If I had summoned Him to court and He had actually 
responded, 

. I would not believe that He would hear my plea. 


2. 
God—who battereth me about with a tornado, 
. And multiplieth my sufferings without cause, 
. Who doth not suffer me to catch my breath, 
. But crammeth full my mouth with bitter herbs. 
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3. 


. If one speak of the strength of the Invincible, He 
is here, 

. If one speak of equity, who shall arraign Him? 

. Though I were innocent my mouth would pronounce 
me guilty, 

. Though I were blameless, it would pervert my cause. 


D. 
The great Revulsion 


1. 
. Blameless I am, I reck not of myself, 
. (Innocent I am), my life—I scorn it. 
. ’Tis all one, wherefore I will out with it: 
. Blameless and guilty alike is yonder One destroying. 


2. 
. If His scourge slay suddenly, 
. At the despair of the innocent He laugheth, 
. The earth—He hath delivered it into the power of 
guilty men, 
. The faces of its judges He veileth (wantonly). 
. If it is not He, then who is it? 


Part II. 
(9 25-10 22) 


The Beginning of a Struggle toward a Faith beyond 
the Forms of Faith. 
Part IIa Transitional (9 25-10 2) 


A. 
Self-pity 
1. 
. My days in their swift flight out-run a courier, 
. They speed away and see no happiness, 
. Swiftly they slip by as the reed-boats of the Nile, 
. Or as the eagle which swoops upon its prey. 
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2. 


If to myself I say I will forget my plaint, 

. Will relax my (distorted) features and put on a cheer- 
ful mien, 

Then I dread the return of all my sufferings, 

. I know that Thou wilt not acquit of blame. 


B. 
The Uselessness of Self-defence 
1. 


If I should wash myself in purest snow, 

. And thoroughly cleanse my hands (from every stain), 

. Then Thou wouldest plunge me into a miry pit, 

Till my (fouled) garments would make me loathed 
by all. 


2. 


For He is not a man as I am, 

. That we might face each other in fair trial, 
Nor is there any arbiter between us, 

. To lay his (reconciling) hand upon us two. 


C. 
New Resolution 
1. 


Let Him remove from me the threat of His impending 
rod, 

. And let the terror of Him not dismay me, 

Then will I speak out, nor be afraid, 

. For I am not conscious of being in the wrong. 


2. 


I will give free course to my complaint, 

. I will speak out in the bitterness of my soul, 
I will say to God, Condemn me not as guilty, 
. Tell me why Thou bringest suit against me. 
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Part IIb The plea of Job (10 3-22) 


A. 
Ged’s Attributes are incompatible with such Treatment. 
1. 


. Is it Thy pleasure to oppress, 

. That Thou dost despise the work of Thine own hands? 
. Are Thine eyes but eyes of flesh, 

. Or seest Thou only what frail man can see, 


2. 


. That Thou dost pry (so diligently) into my wrong- 
doing, 

. And searchest out (so seduiously) my sin, 

. Although Thou art aware that I am guiltless, 

. And that there is no treachery in my hand? 


B. 


God’s Providences are incompatible with 
such Treatment. 


1. 


. Thy hands have labored over me and fashioned me, 
. And afterwards Thou didst change Thy mind and 
ruin me! 
. Remember, that as the potter mouldeth clay, so 
Thou hast fashioned me, 
ad. And wilt Thou dissolve me into dust again? 


2. 


. Didst Thou not form me in my Mother’s womb, 

. Watch o’er my life in all its strange beginnings? 

. With skin and flesh as with a garment clothe me, 

. And weave my bones and sinews into the fabric of 
my frame? 
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3. 


. Grace and mercy hast Thou shown to me, 
. And Thy Providence hath preserved my life. 


. But all the while this Thou hast treasured in Thy 
heart, 
. I know that this is Thy intention: 


C. 


God's secret fell Designs against Job 
1. 
. If I have sinned, to watch me carefully, 
. And not to acquit me of my fault, 
. If I am innocent, I am not to lift my head, 
. Sated (as I am) with shame and full of contumely; 


2. 


. (Yea, Thou dost propose) past all comprehension, 
to show Thyself my enemy, 

. To renew (my sufferings) these witnesses of mine 
against me, 

. To kindle to ever hotter flame Thy impatience against 
me, 


3d. To renew the bitterness of my hard service in Thy 


hostility against me. 


D. 
Supplication. 
1. 


. Why from the womb didst Thou bring me forth? 

. Or why did I not perish with never an eye to see me? 
Then would I be as though I had not been, 

. From womb to tomb directly carried. 
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2. 


10 20. 1a. Is not the duration of my days but brief? 
2b. Leave me in peace, give me a little chance at cheer- 
fulness, 
10 21. 3c. Before I pass away, never to return, 
aa. To a land of darkness and the shadow of death, 
10 22. sb. To a land of enveloping gloom and dim disorder, 
ec. Where, whatever light attempts to shine goes out 
in darkness. 


Interpretation 


I 
The Speech in Itself 


The course of the debate initiated by the attack of Eliphaz in 
chaps. 4 and 5 upon Job’s speech in chap. 3 takes a very dan- 
gerous turn in Bildad’s speech. Aroused by what he regards 
as the blasphemous utterances of Job in his reply to Eliphaz 
(chaps. 6 and 7), he raises the searching question whether Job 
in his complaints has not made a definite attack upon the justice 
of God. 


How long wilt thou continue to speak as thou hast just now done? 
How long will the words of thy mouth be like a furious wind? 
Doth God subvert his ancient Law? 

Or doth the Almighty bend Justice to his will? (8 2f.) 


But Bildad does another thing which is even more fatal. He 
identifies the justice of God with the doctrine of retribution, as 
is clear from the next two quatrains: 


If (in fact) thy sons have sinned against Him, 

And into the power of their transgression by Him have been delivered, 
Do thou, on thy part, turn with yearning unto God, 

And pray to the Almighty for his mercy. 


If thou (unlike thy sons) art clean and upright, 

Then will He restore thy home in recognition of thy righteousness; 
Thy former state will be a stunted thing, 

Compared with thy latter end’s luxuriant growth. (8 4-7) 
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This position of Bildad forces a very grim alternative upon Job. 
Is he justified in his reproaches of God or is he not? On the 
assumption of the retributive theory of suffering, this alternative 
has a most terrible implication. If his sufferings are merited, then 
the current dogma stands, the justice of God can be defended 
and all is well. But if they are unmerited, as Job’s conscience 
affirms, what then? If the doctrine of retribution is accepted 
as the touchstone of God’s justice, as Bildad’s statements in 
8 2-7 clearly imply, then, on the basis of that doctrine, Job 
must either be untrue to himself and acknowledge himself a 
sinner against the protests of his own conscience, or he must 
be untrue to God in denying the justice of the Almighty’s deal- 
ings with him, since the actions of God in his case do not cor- 
respond with the requirements of the retributive theory of 
suffering. Thus, the discussion of the orthodox theory of suffering 
becomes inextricably bound up with the question of a theodicy. 
This is the result of Bildad’s unfortunate observations in 8 2-7, 
and Job is now forced to choose between a servile submission 
to God at the expense of his inner integrity or a bold defiance 
of Him at the risk of his faith. What an awful crisis, when 
conscience and God seem to be arrayed against each other, of 
all divided loyalties the most agonizing! What course will Job 
pursue? This is the problem to be worked out in the following 
speech. 


First Part 
(9 2-24) 


The opening section of the speech (9 2-10, and especially vs. 
2-4) is written with all the ambiguous irony of which our author 
is such a master. He seems to accept the positions of Bildad 
and Eliphaz with becoming docility, but in reality rejects them, 
as is clear from what follows.t The idea which lies behind vs. 
2-4 is that of a case at law between God and Job over the question 
of Job’s innocence. This metaphor recurs again and again in 
the book, and for the last time at 402. It is frequently found 


* Compare the irony in Clytemnestra’s speeches in the Agamemnon, II. 
584 ff.; 858 ff. 
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elsewhere in the Old Testament to picture the relationship 
between God and man, and the assumption always is that God 
is in the right as against man. Particularly instructive is the 
confession of Jeremiah: 


Thou art in the right, Oh Jahweh, when I would find fault with Thee, 
And yet I would discuss legal principles (?) with Thee; 

Why doth the way of evil men prosper? 

Why are they that act treacherously at ease? (12 1) 


Here we have the very same problem which Job and his friends 
are discussing, and Jeremiah’s attitude toward Jahweh is, in 
the view of orthodoxy, the one which all good men should adopt 
however great the strain upon faith may be. Job’s words on 
the surface seem to be as pious and orthodox as the Prophet’s. 
He apparently admits the main contentions of his friends. Of 
course, what Bildad says is so: 


Doth God subvert his ancient Law? 
Or doth the Almighty bend Justice to his will? 


And there is the grand word of Eliphaz to support it: 


Can mortal man be in the right as against the Deity? 


Of course he cannot be. But why not? Not because God is really 
in the right, but (and here the ironical note begins to sound 
more distinctly) because, if man were to plead in court against 
Him, God could break him down in cross-examination. For 
God is at once—a very wise person, say you? Rather, a very 
knowing person, shrewd and crafty, and also strong as iron! 
No one could oppose Him and come off whole. Might makes 
right.? 

In order to illustrate the terrific power of God, Job gives a 
description of its display in nature. It is a destructive power 
—leveling the mountains, shaking the earth, darkening the 
day—and as such is set in conscious antithesis to the impression 
of benevolent power which God’s activities had made upon 
Eliphaz (9 5-10, cf. 5 s #.). The intentional allusion to Eliphaz’s 


2 I believe the author of Job intentionally refers to Jeremiah at this point 
in order to emphasize the contrast between Job’s behavior and that of the 
humble Prophet, just as at 7 17 Job is made to parody Ps. 8 4(5). See below. 
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speech is clear in Job’s direct quotation from it at 9 10 (cf. 5 9). 
Job will not be outdone by Eliphaz in his tribute to God’s 
power! He, too, can describe omnipotence, but an omnipotence 
that manifests itself in works of destruction, not in beneficence. 
The quotation thus lends to the entire passage a biting irony 
which prevents it from being understood as an expression of 
sincere reverence on the part of Job and thus prepares the way 
for the proper understanding of the next section. 

For Job now feels this awful power in nature drawing near to 
himself, supreme, invisible, resistless. The uncanny presence 
which had filled Eliphaz with such awe (4 12 4.) takes on for 
Job a demonic character. He feels helpless in its clutch. No 
one can call God to account. Who shall say to Him: What 
doest Thou? Even the Titanic forces of the elder world were 
paralyzed beneath him. This omnipotence, dreadful thought, is 
an irresponsible omnipotence. Thus the gentle wind of God 
that had just brushed the face of Eliphaz (4 15) now begins to 
beat upon Job relentlessly, like a storm (9 17), and the religious 
meditation of Eliphaz upon the wondrous, sovereign power of 
God becomes changed in the perplexed mind of Job into the 
mad conception of an utterly capricious deity (9 1-14). Under 
the terror of this almighty power Job’s manhood grovels. The 
thought which had earlier crossed his mind (9 3) of pleading his 
cause before God does, indeed, return, but now only to drive 
him, after his further brooding upon God’s irresponsible power, 
into an agony of fear. What if God should condescend to appear 
in court! In the imagined presence of such a being, of an Omnip- 
otence untempered by love and unrestrained by moral obligation, 
Job, stunned and dazed, grovels in his creature helplessness. 
His manhood seems for a moment to desert him. He fears that 
his own mouth would pronounce him guilty, his consciousness 
of innocence being fairly crushed out by this tremendous, grind- 
ing power (9 15-20). At this point it seems as if Job would be 
driven to choose the first alternative which the logic of the 
Friends’ doctrine of retribution allowed him, and admit his 
guilt and so prove untrue to himself. But it is no holy force that 
would thus reduce him to submission, but a superstitious fear 
of a blind, capricious power. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
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upon that for Job at this crisis to deny his own conscience would 
not save his faith. Fear of an immoral God is not faith, but 
superstition. To bow before an irresponsible Omnipotence is 
no true act of worship. The fear which yields to God simply 
because His strength is overmastering and admits guilt when, 
as Job’s conscience testifies, none such exists, is cowardice, not 
true reverence. It is a slave’s fear, not a free man’s worship. 
To implore for mercy where justice is due is shameful. Thus it 
is made very clear in the magnificent passage, 9 15-20, that Job 
must adopt the second alternative referred to above and remain 
true to himself. Only in this way could his inner integrity be 
maintained. A seemingly religious attitude that is bought at 
the expense of sincerity is worthless. It is these profound truths 
which it is the author’s intention to suggest by the way in which 
he leads up to the intensely dramatic revulsion of feeling described 
in the next section (9 21-24). Job’s manhood, almost crushed 
out by the thought of the irresponsible omnipotence of God, 
suddenly and powerfully reasserts itself. From abject, cringing 
submission Job leaps, as if disgusted with his temporary coward- 
ice, to fierce defiance. (And could it be, in the circumstances, 
anything else but fierce?) He will be true to himself; he will 
maintain his blamelessness, cost what it may. And the author 
has made it perfectly clear, through God’s own affirmation in 
the Prologue and through Eliphaz’s admission in his first speech 
(4 3-7), that Job was blameless in the sense that he had done 
nothing to merit such intense suffering.’ 

Job is thus driven to adopt the second of the alternatives pre- 
sented to him. And he knows the logical consequence of his 
choice. With a resolute consistency that, in the circumstances, 
is truly Promethean in its heroism he goes to the bitter end. 
He maintains his own innocence and must therefore deny the 
justice of God. With a terrible but altogether praiseworthy 
bluntness he hurls the dicta of Eliphaz and Bildad back into 
their teeth. Can man be innocent in God’s sight, asks Eliphaz. 
He can be, answers Job, for I am innocent in spite of sufferings. 


3 From this point of view it is plain how necessary the Prologue is to the 
proper interpretation of the Speech in chap. 9. 
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Does God subvert his ancient Law, queries Bildad. He does, 
defiantly answers Job, if the current doctrine of retributive 
justice is adhered to. If it is not He, who then is it? (9 21-24). 

On the face of it the Satan would seem to have won his wager 
and Job to have finally rejected God. In that case the debate 
ought to close at 9 24, and the reader would have found a man 
but lost a God. Humanism would have triumphed over religion. 
But the book continues after 9 24. This suggests that the author’s 
purpose has by no means been fully worked out. What he has 
thus far shown is that Job has come to his present position by a 
purely intellectual process. It is the conclusion of a cruel sort of 
syllogism based upon the current doctrine of retributive suffering. 


Major Premise (the doctrine): Suffering is due to sin. 
Minor Premise: Job is a sufferer. 
Conclusion: job is a sinner. 


But Job, in the consciousness of his rectitude, denies this con- 
clusion. He is compelled, however, in his agony, to admit the 
minor premise—I am a sufferer. Therefore there seems to be 
nothing left for him to do but to attack the major premise and 
deny that suffering is due to sin. But the speech in chap. 9, by 
means of a slight shift in the logical movement of the argument, 
takes a bolder course than that. Bildad, as we have seen, had 
identified the doctrine of retribution with the justice of God. 
Now it is the justice of God rather than the doctrine of retribu- 
tion that Job attacks. Or better, he attacks the current dogma 
of penal suffering through his attack upon the justice of God. 
Bildad to all intents and purposes argues in 8 2-7 that the accept- 
ance of the doctrine of retribution is necessary in order to defend 
the justice of God. On the other hand Job’s speech in chap. 9 
is intended to show that the acceptance of this doctrine com- 
promises the justice of God. If an attack on the doctrine of 
retribution is, as Bildad’s remarks imply, an attack on the divine 
justice, then the converse of this is also true, and an attack on 
the divine justice becomes an attack upon the doctrine of retri- 
bution and the most powerful one the author of Job could devise. 
If the doctrine of retribution really expressed the principle of 
divine justice, as the author makes Job ironically assume in 
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9 2-4 when he pretends <o endorse the positions of his Friends, 
then God would be untrue to his own principle, as is clear from 
Job’s own case and from the fate of many other men (9 21-24). 
In other words, what the author wishes to establish is that the 
assertion of an unqualified doctrine of retribution as an explana- 
tion of all suffering leads directly to the conception of an unethical 
God such as we find described in chap. 9. Accordingly, Job’s 
attack upon the justice of God in chap. 9 turns out to be, after 
all, a most subtly conceived and daring attack upon the major 
premise of the Friends that suffering is due to sin. This current 
dogma leads, says the author in effect, to an unethical view of 
God which Job is logically bound to reject. At 9 21-24 he seems 
to adopt this dangerous course.‘ 

But can the problems of religion be solved by purely intellectual 
processes? Is either faith or unfaith to be determined by syl- 
logistic reasoning? Is there not ‘a faith beyond the forms of 
faith’? Has Job’s heart as well as his head rejected God? 


Second Part 
9 25-10 22 


In the second part of the speech it is the author’s intention to 
show that Job, in spite of the attitude he has assumed in the 
first part, has not finally and unconditionally rejected God. 
There is at least a yearning left after some sort of understanding 


4If the above analysis appears at first sight to be over subtle, I can only 
answer that it seems to me to draw out the necessary implications of the text. 
These are based on the following exegetical data: (a) Bildad’s identification 
of the doctrine of retribution with the justice of God (8 3-7); (b) The seeming 
acceptance but real repudiation of this position by Job (9 2-4, interpreted as 
ironical); (c) the view of God as immoral (omnipotent caprice) if judged by 
the dogma of retribution, for his actions are oblivious of this principle (9 11-20); 
(d) Job refuses to be coerced by an immoral God or to accept the current 
dogma which leads to such an unethical conception of the deity (9 21-2). If 
my analysis is accepted, it accomplishes two things: (1) it shows that the 
argument in chap. 9, though formally directed against the justice of God, is 
really directed against the doctrine of retribution which undermines belief in 
the divine justice; (2) it shows how daringly unorthodox Job, or rather the 
author of Job, really is. 
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and reconciliation; Job’s heart craves God though his reason 
rejects Him. The speech, instead of closing in passion, ends 
in pathetic bewilderment. The modulations from the terrible 
tension and defiance of the first part to the subdued and mournful 
conclusion of the second part are accomplished with marvellous 
skill. 

The first main division of Part II (9 25-10 2) is transitional. 
Exhausted by the tremendous struggle through which he has 
just passed, Job sinks back for a moment into a melancholy 
brooding upon his sad lot (9 25).5 Swiftly pass his days, as 
swiftly as a courier on his mission, as the light reed-boats of the 
Nile, or as the eagle which swoops upon its prey. He cannot 
achieve cheerfulness even if he should make the effort to do so, 
for God will not acquit him of blame (9 25-28). And here again 
the thought of pleading his cause with God asserts itself. But 
the uselessness of such an attempt is forced once more upon 
his mind. The more he would wash himself clean, the more God 
would befoul him. The thought of God’s irresponsible capri- 
ciousness returns. Such treatment as Job has experienced at 
the hand of the Almighty is possible because there is no appeal 
from God to any higher power. God can do what he pleases to 
Job for there is no one with authority to arbitrate between 
them or to reconcile them (9 30-33). While the same intellectual 
conception of God is found in these stanzas as in the first part 
of the speech, the effect of it upon Job’s imagination is notice- 
ably different. Though allowing himself very harsh language 
as at vs. 30f., Job does not lose control of himself or become 
panic-stricken as he did before. He is more master of himself. 
The triumph of his good conscience serves to steady his mind. 
In place of the earlier agonized struggle, the abject grovelling, 
the defiant rage, we now have only the plaintive longing for 
some one to intervene in his behalf, a longing, however, which is 
sorrowfully dismissed for the time being. 

How different the mood of the second part is may be clearly 
seen in what follows. With the realization that there is no one 


5 To delete this verse as some scholars do is to ignore a fine example of the 
poet’s psychological insight into the character he is portraying. 
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above God to whom he can make his appeal, Job now summons 
all his strength of purpose. Though still shuddering at the 
thought of the terrible nature of the God with whom he has to 
deal, but supported by the hard-won consciousness of his inno- 
cence, he resolves to speak out and demand of his divine adversary 
an explanation of his sufferings (9 31-10 2). All this is in striking 
contrast with his earlier frame of mind. The transitional section 
of the speech (9 25-10 2) shows clearly that the logic which has 
shaken Job's intellectual belief has not yet penetrated to his 
heart. Job’s reason says, God is capricious; Job’s heart says, 
God cannot be capricious; He must have reasons for his treat- 
ment of Job. And he determines to press God for them. Log- 
ically, Job ought to abandon God; practically, he cannot do so. 
The God whom he had charged with injustice he now appeals 
to. The scintilla fidei still burns in his tortured soul. Unless 
this change in the mood of Job during the course of the argument 
is realized and this faith of the heart, which continues to believe 
where it cannot prove, is assumed, this great speech is inexplica- 
ble. In Part I there is panic, defiance, manhood retained in a 
life and death struggle. In the first main or transitional section 
of Part II there is exhaustion, melancholy, strength returning 
and final determination to plead his cause, this resolution being 
definitely connected with the assurance of his good conscience 
which was the result of his victory in Part I. 
For I will speak out, nor be afraid, 
For I am not conscious of doing any wrong. 

In the plea of Job which comprises the second main section of 
Part II (103-22) it is pointed out that God’s attributes are 
incompatible with his treatment of Job. The argument is put 
in the form of questions. Can God take pleasure in destroying 
his own handiwork? Is God finite in his knowledge, and has he 
made some mistake, holding Job to be a sinner when in reality 
he is not one (10 3-7)? God’s providences are also incompatible 
with such treatment. A potter does not make an earthen vessel 
in order wantonly to dash it in pieces. And God has exhibited 
the most wondrous care of Job from the time he mysteriously 
formed him in his mother’s womb to the time when, after birth, 
He crowned his life with grace and mercy (19 s—11 [12]). 
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It is interesting to observe how the thought of God’s omnis- 
cience in 10 3-7 is here combined, not with the thought of God’s 
infinite power, as in the introductory stanzas of the speech, but 
with the thought of God’s merciful providences in vs. 8-11 (12). 
When the thought of God’s omniscience is combined with the 
thought of his power, the irresponsibility and capriciousness of 
God is emphasized. But when the conceptions of God’s omnis- 
cience and mercy are linked together, the thought of his irre- 
sponsibility is for the moment excluded. Back of the argument 
in 10 3-11 (12), there lies the conception of a truly moral deity 
which Job is unwilling to abandon. This fact is all important 
to remember if we are to understand the author’s purpose. Job’s 
sufferings demand a moral reason. God’s attributes and provi- 
dences, so great and loving in themselves, should lead to the 
discovery of such a reason. But alas! None is forthcoming. 
There is a dangerous halt in the movement of Job’s thought. 
A sudden, terrible suspicion occurs to him. Are all these exhibi- 
tions of God’s love and kindly care a mask to hide his real 
designs? Is God a hypocrite of cosmic proportions, showering 
Job with loving attentions only to turn upon him in the end 
and, by contrast with His former kindnesses, make His present 
hostility more terrible to endure? (10 [13] 14-17). This thought, 
staggering as it was, did not rouse in Job either the terror or the 
defiance that it would have done earlier in the speech. The 
complete inability of Job to understand the situation leaves him 
in a mood of profoundest melancholy, and the conclusion of the 
answer to Bildad’s speech (10 18-22) echoes back the hopelessness 
and pathos with which the reply to Eliphaz ended. Only, the 
darkness in which Job is now engulfed is even darker than before. 
In the way in which the varying moods of this speech are wrought 
into an artistic unity and the fierce but justified defiance of the 
introduction modulated into the somber conclusion, the author 
has exhibited his literary craftsmanship and above all his powers 
of psychological analysis in the highest degree. Nowhere else in 
the book is the art displayed in chaps. 9 and 10 surpassed. It is 
clear that the author has spent the best he had to give in the 
elaboration of this speech. We may therefore infer that he 
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attached the highest importance to it, and accordingly it becomes 
necessary to look not only at the meaning of the speech in itself, 
if we would understand the author’s purpose in composing it, 
but also at its relationship, taken as a whole, to the rest of the 
Dialogue. 


II 
The Speech in its general Connections. 


(1) It is generally agreed that, whatever subsidiary purpose the 
author of the Book of Job may have had in mind, the Dialogue 
is intended by him to be a discussion of the current doctrine of 
retribution. It starts from the problem presented in the Prologue 
by the sufferings of a blameless man. How do these agree with 
the doctrine? The agonized questionings of Job in his first wild 
outburst (chap. 3) force this question to the front, at least by 
implication, and Eliphaz, at the outset, clearly formulates the 
doctrine (4.8) as the main proposition which the Friends are 
hereafter to defend. But Eliphaz at first intended to apply only 
the comforting element in the doctrine (the reward of the right- 
eous) to Job’s case. He wished to avoid the direct issue raised 
by Job’s sufferings and therefore suggested that all men are 
sinful and hence must expect to suffer (4 17 #.).6 Job must not 
give way to “impatience” (5 2) or complain, for as a man he, 
too, must expect to suffer with the rest of sinful mankind. The 
doctrine of retribution underlies, it is true, this conception, but 
Eliphaz purposely generalized it in order to soften its sting. 
This well-meant attempt to save Job’s feelings unfortunately did 
not have its hoped-for effect. Nor did the fact that Eliphaz 
claimed a special revelation in support of his doctrine of the 
universality of sin and hence of suffering make it any more 
convincing in Job’s view. In chap. 6 he levelled against the 
doctrine, in Eliphaz’s formulation of it, his first great criticism, 
and it was a devastating one. If the current doctrine of retribu- 
tion is to be retained, it cannot be evaporated into the assertion 


6 See my article, ‘Double Entendre in the first Speech of Eliphaz,’” JBL, 
1930, p. 328. 
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of the universal! sinfulness and therefore of the universal suffering 
of mankind. This would violate the law of proportion. If the doc- 
trine of retribution is to be invoked, the justice of it can only be 
maintained when there is an exact equivalence between the 
amount of sin and the amount of suffering. ‘The punishment 
must fit the crime.’ The old Jex talionis clearly recognized in its 
own crude way the principle of proportion as necessary to the 
doctrine of retribution. This principle was not observed in Job’s 
case. To explain his sufferings by the fact that he was a sinner 
as all other men were sinners, as Eliphaz tried to do, is quite 
beside the mark. If he were to endure such sufferings as had 
come to him just because he was a man, then all other men 
ought to experience an equal amount of suffering. Otherwise, 
the retributive theory of punishment would be manifestly unfair. 
The above line of argument from proportion as a necessary 
element in the doctrine of retribution is clearly stated in Job’s 
pregnant reply to Eliphaz at 6 2. where he answers Eliphaz’s 
charge of “impatience” at 5 2. He had a right to be impatient 
for in his case the law of proportion was outrageously violated. 

Oh that my “impatience” were weighed in full, 

And my misfortune placed in the scales against it; 

For now it is heavier than the sands of the sea; 

Wherefore my words are wild. 
The strong language which the author permits Job to use in the 
immediately following verses accurately reflects the burning 
sense of wrong which had been stirred in him by the violation of 
the law of proportion. Granted that his words were “wild,” 
they were justifiably so. But the momentum of this first criti- 
cism of the doctrine of retribution could not stop at this point. 
If the retributive theory of suffering was regarded as of divine 
origin, as Eliphaz intimated when he adduced a divine oracle in 
its support, a criticism of the theory could very easily pass over 
into a criticism of God himself. This criticism was more than 
hinted at in chap. 7 and aroused the deep indignation of Bildad. 

(2) In his reply (chap. 8) Bildad entirely ignores the premise 

of Job’s criticism of God, namely the argument in chap. 6 from 
the necessity of proportion between sin and suffering, which is 
so tragically wanting in his own case. His attention is absorbed 
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by what he regards as the blasphemous implications of Job’s 
criticism. His reply is directed not to the argument of Job in 
chap. 6 but to the mood of Job in chap. 7, and he charges him 
with directly attacking the justice of God which in Bildad’s 
judgment stands or falls with the doctrine of retribution (8 3-7). 
It is this fundamental question of a satisfactory theodicy, raised 
by Bildad, which is the real subject of the great speech in chaps. 
9 and 10. In this speech the problem is presented, as we have 
seen, in the most uncompromising form. According to the friends, 
the assertion of the doctrine of retribution is necessary to the 
vindication of the divine justice. Unless man is a sinner, how 
can he be justly called upon to suffer? According to Job, the 
assertion of this doctrine leads directly to the denial of the justice 
of God. If the principle of retribution is the standard of God’s 
actions in his dealing with men, then he is an unjust God, for he 
does not act in accordance with his own standard. Caprice rules 
the world. The statement, often made, that Job agrees with the 
Friends in adopting the current doctrine of retribution, since 
otherwise there would be no problem for him to agonize over, 
does not do sufficient justice to the purpose of the author, himself. 
One of the fundamental errors in the interpretation of Job has 
been the neglect to raise at every stage of the debate the question, 
not what Job wishes to say, but what the author intends by the 
words he puts into Job’s mouth. In the present instance, what 
the author really does is to make Job assume the doctrine of 
retributive suffering as a basis for his own argument against it 
(hence the ironical tinge imparted to 9 2-4, especially). Now 
what the author intends to show in Job’s answers to Eliphaz 
and Bildad is that the dogma of retribution leads to two terrible 
conclusions: (a) It is immoral in itself, as it ignores the law of 
proportion (chap. 6); (b) it leads logically and inevitably to the 
denial of a moral God (chap. 9). Thus chap. 9 is seen to be an 
organic and fundamental part of the argument against the current 
doctrine of suffering. These two arguments, taken together, may 
be regarded as the great theoretical objections to the doctrine. 
But neither of them would be effective apart from the presump- 
tion, supplied by the Prologue, of the blamelessness of Job. It 
is in the light of his innocence that the doctrine of retributive 
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suffering is seen to ignore the law of proportion and to lead to 
the idea of a capricious and therefore unethical God. At this 
point we arrive at the most remarkable and revolutionary aspect 
of the entire speech. This can be appreciated only when the 
close connection of the speech in chaps. 9 and 10 with what has 
gone before is again examined, but from another angle. 

(3) Eliphaz had appealed for confirmation of his position to a 
supernatural oracle which had been vouchsafed to him. This 
was weighty testimony. Yet the Jews themselves realized that 
there were false prophecies as well as true ones. An alleged 
revelation was not necessarily a genuine one. Deuteronomy, 
itself, laid down certain criteria for distinguishing between true 
and false prophets (Dt. 13 14., cf. Jer. 23 254.), and the case of 
Micaiah, son of Imlah, versus Zedekiah, son of Chenaanah, 
(I Kings 22) is an outstanding example of the existence, side by 
side, of these two classes. Job was not impressed by the oracle 
to which Eliphaz appealed. His argument from the failure of 
the theory of retributive suffering to satisfy the law of propor- 
tion is really an attack upon the revelation, and the probably 
ironical reference to it at 911 may also indicate how slightly 
he valued it. 

Bildad’s appeal to tradition was a very different matter. This 
is not to be regarded as of less force than Eliphaz’s appeal to 
revelation. An ancient reader would probably have considered 
the argument from tradition as practically the most telling one 
which the Friends could adduce. The finely expressed formula- 
tion of it at 8 s, put into Bildad’s mouth by the author, indicates 
how much importance he thought would be attached to it by 
orthodoxy. As a matter of fact, the two appeals—to the authority 
of revelation and to the authority of tradition which have always 
been the two great pillars of orthodoxy—are the only expressly 
formulated arguments in the long course of the debate which the 
author allows the Friends to bring forward in support of their 
position. Having justified, as they thought, the current dogma 
by these two irrefragible proofs, there was nothing left for them 
to do in the remainder of the Dialogue but to attack with increas- 
ing bitterness the character of Job who denied the dogma. Thus 
Bildad’s appeal to tradition in chap. 8 turns out to be the Jast 
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word in the Friends’ theoretical defense of the doctrine of suffer- 
ing so dear to their hearts. It is only in the light of these facts, 
to which Commentators seem to pay little or no attention, that 
the daring of our author in chaps. 9 and 10 becomes fully revealed. 
Over against the appeal to revelation and tradition he sets the 
final appeal to personal experience. The note struck here is one 
of the most unexpected modernness. Perhaps that is why the 
Commentators have failed to notice it. It is true, they have 
emphasized Job’s reliance upon his own inner consciousness of 
innocence, but they have not observed the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of this fact when viewed in the light of the two previous 
appeals to revelation and tradition, and especially to the latter, 
as the final orthodox bases of authority. But when the full 
meaning of Job’s attitude in 9 2-21 has once been realized, the 
contrast with 8 s-10 is inescapable. This sharp antithesis is not 
accidental; it is intended. By setting Bildad’s reliance upon the 
authority of tradition into such close juxtaposition to Job’s 
reliance upon his own experience, the superiority of the latter 
authority to the former one, at least at times, is certainly sug- 
gested. Thus, from every point of view the interpretation of 
chaps. 9 and 10 advanced above is seen to fit into what has 
preceded in a thoroughly organic fashion and the daring origi- 
nality and cogency of the author’s mode of argumentation become 
more and more fully disclosed. 

(4) But this great speech plays a no less important part in the 
development of what follows in the Dialogue. In order to under- 
stand this another fact must be taken into consideration. Our 
author was an advanced monotheist. But the existence of 
innocent suffering presented to monotheism the acutest sort of 
problem. In the earlier stages of the formulation of the doctrine 
of monotheism this does not seem to have been felt. Deutero- 
Isaiah could say: 

I am Jahweh and there is none else, 

Forming light and creating darkness, 

Making prosperity and creating misfortune, 

I am Jahweh, doing all these things. (45 6 f.) 
In these words the problem—the responsibility of Jahweh for 
suffering—is expressly stated, but the author is not yet conscious 
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of it as a problem. The passage is a doxology, not a theodicy. 
The Prophet’s enthusiasm for the great doctrine of monotheism 
and for its meaning to the Jews in Exile seems to have kept him 
from any sceptical misgivings concerning it. The author of Job 
was not so naive. Unfortunately for his peace of mind the easy 
way out through the loosely-jointed theology of polytheism was 
not available to him. Aeschylus could allow at one time the 
Titan, Prometheus, to defy the Olympian Zeus, the god who 
brought good gifts to men to challenge the god who would with- 
hold them.’ At another time he could represent the Olympians, 
Athena and Apollo, as triumphing in the interest of justice over 
the Erinyes, the divinities who stood for the Jex talionis in its 
most primitive form. But on the rigidly monotheistic theory of 
the Divine, a struggle between different gods could no longer be 
thought of as an explanation of the injustices in the world. The 
struggle, or the moral problem which it expresses, is now trans- 
ferred, so to speak, to a battleground within the godhead itself. 


I am Jahweh that doeth all these things. 


For a Jewish monotheist the moral problem contained in that 
little word, ‘‘all,”” was infinitely more complex than it was for a 
Greek thinker. Accordingly, in chap. 9, the problem begins to 
take on the form of a struggle, not between two different gods, 
but between two different conceptions of the same God, a most 
bewildering idea. When Job attacked the justice of God he 
appeared to be attacking God Himself, since there was only the 
one God. Therefore he seemed to his Friends and to all the 
orthodox since their dav to be an impious blasphemer. But the 
author, struggling with the well-nigh insoluble problem presented 
to a monotheist by the existence of unmerited suffering in the 
world, suggests that, whereas the dogma of retribution logically 
leads to the conception of an immoral deity, there is nevertheless 
another conception of Him possible, a moral conception, upon 
which faith may fasten, even though despairingly. This idea of 
an ethical God, a God of beneficence and mercy, is first suggested 


7 Into the vexed questions involved in the possible relationship of the 
Prometheus Bound to the lost Promethean Trilogy I do not enter. 
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in a veiled way at the end of chap. 7. In the second half of 
the reply to Bildad (9 25-10 22) the suggestion is more plainly 
made that all the kindly providences of God which Job had 
experienced in other years would naturally imply a moral God 
(10 3-12), a suggestion, however, which gave way to the terrible 
suspicion that these providences were only a mask to hide his 
malignity. But the beautiful passage, vs. 3-12, though appar- 
ently only an eddy in Job’s thinking, really belongs to what was 
to become its main current in the following chapters. In these 
the struggle in Job’s soul between the unethical God of the 
Friends’ false logic, a God of omnipotent caprice, and the ethical 
God of love and compassion is depicted. This struggle ends, for 
the moment at least, triumphantly in chaps. 16, 17 and 19, and 
the glorious consummation shows that the struggle particularly 
described in chaps. 9 and 10 did not damage Job’s religion. It 
shows that he had not really abandoned God when he abandoned 
the orthodox theory of him. The conflict in which he secured 
his integrity was the necessary preliminary step to any further 
spiritual advance. Religion is not always lost when a man is 
absolutely honest with himself. Thus, in addition to the two 
theoretical arguments mentioned above as brought against the 
doctrine of retribution (the unethical lack of proportion and the 
immoral view of God involved in it), the author makes a further 
practical suggestion that the denial of this doctrine is not preju- 
dicial to religion but may even clarify and deepen it. This, to be 
sure, is not a positive argument against the doctrine, but it 
supplies a powerful defense against the objection of the Friends 
that the attack upon the doctrine can only end in a blasphemous 
attack upon God himself. In this way it becomes clear that Job’s 


8 After the most bitter expostulation with God (7 15-20) Job ends his reply 

to Eliphaz as follows: 

Why wilt Thou not forgive my (slight) transgression, 

Or put mine iniquity (if such there be) away? 

For all too soon in the grave shall I lie down, 

And Thou shalt yearn to find me but I shall not be found. 
The last line is perhaps the saddest and most moving one in the entire book. 
It implies that God is capable of compassion; but alas, this tenderer feeling 
will be stirred too late. 
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third speech occupies the key position in relationship to what 
follows in the Dialogue as well as to what precedes. It concludes 
the theoretical argument against the doctrine and it initiates the 
proof that in attacking the doctrine Job did not surrender his 
faith in God. 

(5) In view of the preceding interpretation of chaps. 9 and 10, 
a final question may be asked: What kind of a character is Job 
in the author’s conception of him? The answer to this question 
has been, in part, anticipated, but the language of Job has always 
been a stumbling-block to interpreters, who see in it the expres- 
sion of a bBpis quite incompatible with a saintly character. 
As this has an important bearing upon the interpretation and 
criticism of the book a few observations on this point are necessary. 

(a) Though Job was represented as innocent of any transgres- 
sion that might account for his sufferings, it must be admitted that 
he was not a saint of the orthodox type. On the one hand, the 
fierceness and audacity of his speeches made an extremely bad 
impression upon his Friends, and the great majority of Com- 
mentators have agreed with them that Job went too far. On 
the other hand, it is clear from the Dialogue as a whole, as the 
same Interpreters admit, that the author sided with Job against 
the Friends. In other words, Job is the mouthpiece of the author. 
Now it was the purpose of the author to oppose the current 
doctrine of retribution. This, too, is admitted by the Commen- 
tators, even though some of them find other purposes also at 
work in the book. But the aim to attack the current dogma is 
an example of the most daring sort of heterodoxy. If we remem- 
ber how shocking to the orthodox Christian the denial of the 
existence of God or of the dogma of the Trinity has always been, 
we may form some notion of how abhorrent the rejection of the 
dogma of retributive suffering must have been to the orthodox 
Jew. It was at the basis of his Law. It was interwoven with the 
teaching of his greatest Prophets. It was the consolation, surpris- 
ingly enough, of the poor and afflicted in the Psalms. To question 
it was blasphemous. This was clearly the view of the Friends, as 
is indicated by the increasing bitterness with which they attacked 
Job in the progress of the debate, when they found he would not 
yield to their point of view. As the defenders of the dogma 
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against Job’s strictures they represented the purest orthodoxy 
of their day. But a poet who would be daring enough to attack 
_ a major tenet of orthodoxy would probably not be too scrupulous 
in the language he put into his hero’s mouth in delivering his 
attack. Commentators who admit the fact of the attack but 
object to the mode of its expression are straining at a gnat while 
swallowing a camel. The language was no worse from the 
orthodox point of view than the idea which lay behind it. On 
the contrary, if the current doctrine led to an immoral view of 
God, the language used by Job in chaps. 9 and 10 to express this 
thought was the only adequate language for the occasion. Its 
intensity was morally justified. 

(b) There is also another consideration, an aesthetic one, to 
be taken into account in estimating the propriety of Job’s words. 
It must never be forgotten that we are dealing in the case of the 
Book of Job with a work of the imagination.» We are not dealing 
with an autobiography of Job, an idea which assumes that he 
was an historical character. Neither are we dealing with an 
autobiography of the author of the book, which is supposed to 
describe his own physical suffering and mental agony. This view 
is only another version of the preceding theory that it is historical. 
The poet’s attitude toward his literary creation, which may very 
well have been built upon an old folk-tale, is much the same as 
that of Aeschylus toward his tragedies. Aeschylus took up the 
mythology of his people and reflected deeply upon the grave 
moral and religious problems it presented. But he was not only 
a theologian and moralist; he was a poet. The composition of 
his tragedies was guided not merely by the requirements of 
current belief, but by poetic considerations. He saw the great 
dramatic possibilities which the ancient mythological motifs fur- 
nished him. The same was true, as I believe, of the author of 
Job. He was as profoundly moved as Aeschylus was by the 
problems of theodicy. He saw, probably even more clearly than 
Aeschylus did, how greatly compromised the justice of God was 
by the doctrine of retribution. As a monotheist he realized even 
more fully than the Greek poet did the awful seriousness of the 


9 See the writer’s article, ZATW, 1924, p. 135. 
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problem raised by this doctrine. But, like Aeschylus, he also 
saw the poetic, more particularly the dramatic, possibilities in 
the portrayal of the psychology of a human soul at death-grips 
with this, the most ultimate of all religious problems. From this 
point of view the language put into Job’s mouth by the author is 
easily accounted for on aesthetic grounds. Its passion and 
abandon under the fearful strain to which his hero was subjected 
are just what the poetic requirements would lead us to expect. 
The intense emotion of this great dramatic struggle within a 
Titanic soul could find adequate expression in no other way.'® 
For Job to have expressed himself less defiantly would have been 
poetically enfeebling. The author of Job, who was courageous 
enough to reject the current orthodoxy and to defy the orthodox 
(the Friends) certainly would not have allowed his hero to keep 
himself within the bounds of orthodox propriety of language 
when the great poetic surge of his thought required the most 
dramatic language of which he was capable. At the moment of 
highest poetic inspiration the inhibitions of a rigid theological 
conservatism are swept away like “defenses of clay” (13 12»). 
But all this does not mean that the author intended to paint his 
hero as a bad or blasphemous man. Quite the contrary. As the 
analysis of the speech has disclosed, Job was morally compelled 
to speak as he did. He was not really attacking God, but the 
unethical conception of Him conjured up by the remorseless logic 
of his Friends. In the author’s conception Job was a profoundly 
religious man in spite of the fact that he did not accept the 
orthodox doctrine. In fact, he was a profoundly religious man 


% Aeschylus makes Prometheus use equally violent language in addressing 
Zeus. We are not shocked by this language because we are not particularly 
interested in establishing the character of Zeus. Hence we can enjoy the 
poetic power of the Titan’s words. But Job seems to be attacking our God. 
Hence we are disturbed and cannot enjoy the equal magnificence of the 
Semitic Titan’s defiance. But is the god whom Job challenges really our God? 
I may add that the parallelism between Aeschylus and the author of Job is 
found not only in the daring challenge of God which is put into the mouths 
of the two heroes, but also, as my colleague, Professor Wager, reminds me, 
in the essential attempt by both authors to moralize the conception of God. 
This parallelism is not so startling as the parallelism in the defiance of the 
Deity, but it is far more important. 
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because he rejected it. Had he not done so he would have been 
untrue to himself. Submission at this point would have been at 
the price of his soul. Job was in much the same predicament as 
Luther was at the Diet of Worms: 


Here I stand, I can do no otherwise. God help me. 


The main difference was that Luther stood before an immoral 
earthly potentate but with God to support him. Job stood in 
the presence of an immorally imagined heavenly potentate with 
nothing to support him except the consciousness of his innocence. 
Job was no more a conventional saint than Luther himself was. 
They must both be put into a different category. Both were 
heroes of a deeper faith won in an agonizing struggle against the 
temptation to be untrue to their profoundest convictions." “This 
above all: to thine own self be true’’. 


A Concluding Note 


If my understanding of the character and attitude of Job as the 


author reveals them in chaps. 9 and 10 is correct, it is clear that 
any subsequent repentance for what he has said is most improb- 
able. In particular, the last great section of the book, chaps. 
38-42, which belongs to the framework of the Dialogue, not to 
the Dialogue itself, falls under the gravest suspicion. The struc- 
ture of this section is built out of the great orthodox sequence: 
Rebuke of Job (the Jahweh Speeches 38 1-41 34); his Repentance 
(42 1-6); his Restoration (42 10-17). This sequence, in briefer 
form, underlies the speeches of the Friends. It stands in the 
most flagrant contradiction with Job’s speeches in the Dialogue, 
especially with chaps. 9-10, which furnish the key to the Dia- 
logue. The alternative is here very sharp. Either my interpreta- 
tion of chaps. 9 and 10 must be given up or the basic structure 


™ This parallelism between Job and a Reformation hero seems distinctly 
preferable to the view of some scholars who would put Job through a quite 
formalized Reformation experience of conviction of sin, repentance and 
restoration to the divine favor. The paradox somewhere uttered by H. G. 
Wells is nearer the mark: It is occasionally necessary in the interest of truth 
to deny [what seems to be] the God of truth. 
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of the frame-work will be shattered. I find myself at this point, 
in my interpretation of Job, confronted by the same alternative 
as that which Shelley faced in his composition of Prometheus 
Unbound. He writes in his preface to that work: “In truth I was 
averse from a catastrophe so feeble as that of reconciling the 
Champion with the Oppressor of mankind. The moral interest 
of the [Promethean] fable, which is so powerfully sustained by 
the sufferings and endurance of Prometheus, would be annihilated 
if we could conceive of him as unsaying his high language and 
quailing before his successful and perfidious adversary.’’ Whether 
this means that all the separate sections in the above three divi- 
sions must be given up is another question. In my articles on 
“The original Conclusion of Job” (ZATW, 1924) and on ‘The 
Text and Significance of Job 40 2”’ (AJSL for April, 1933) I 
have made an attempt to save the Jahweh speeches (chaps. 
38-39), Job’s first Confession (40 1-5), and the Prologue, which 
also belongs to the frame-work, as original parts of the great 
work of which the Dialogue is the main division. To the criticism 
of the frame-work I hope to return again. In the present article 
I can only point out the significance of chaps. 9 and 10 for this 
criticism. That this significance has not been more fully realized 
is due to the fact that the great majority of commentators have 
been too timid to follow the daring suggestions of the author of 
the book. They have remained, whether they admit it or not, 
in the camp of the Friends and have shuddered with them at the 
alleged blasphemies of Job. Such blasphemies, they hold, cannot 
be ignored. They are a blot upon Job’s character which can be 
washed out only by a formal repentance and retraction. If any 
one wishes to realize the acuteness of the problem let him again 
read chap. 42 in the light of what has been said in the preceding 
pages on chaps. 9 and 10. 





HAS RAKA A PARALLEL IN THE PAPYRI? 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE epithet jaxd in Matt. 5 22 is usually explained as the 
transliteration of a Semitic word. There is difference of opinion 
as to just which Semitic word it transliterates, but most scholars 
refer it to the Aramaic 8p’, “empty,” “vain”, which occurs 
frequently in the Talmud.' The difficulty here is the vocaliza- 
tion. Dalman, who champions this derivation, recognizes this 
difficulty and suggests that 6nxa& became paxa under the influence 
of paxos, which occasionally means “rascal.’’? Moulton and 
Howard are not enthusiastic about this suggestion, although they 
accept the reference of paxa to NP".3 
But some scholars are dissatisfied with this derivation and 
suggest various other possible Semitic sources.‘ Kéhler regards 
pwpé as a marginal gloss translating paxd.s Torrey claims that 
both words are transliterated from Hebrew, the translator pre- 
ferring not to commit himself as to their exact meaning. He de- 
rives both words from Hebrew participles: 7}10 and p*).° Zahn, 
who emphatically rejects 8p’, comes by way of Syriac toa 
similar explanation of paxa. But he rejects with equal emphasis 
the old hypothesis that wwpé is Hebrew.’ He points out that the 


t John Lightfoot, Horae hebraicae etc. (Leipzig, 1675); Holtzmann, Strack- 
Billerbeck, Kautzsch, Dalman, Merx, Klostermann; see Bauer’s Wérterbuch 
for references. 

2 Grammatik d. Juidisch-Palastinischen Aramdisch? (Leipzig, 1905), p. 173, 2. 2. 

3 Grammar of New Testament Greek 11 (Edinburgh, 1919), p. 152 and x. 3. 

4 Bauer lists Wellhausen, Zahn, and Schulthess among the dissatisfied. See 
also the fine article of Eb. Nestle in Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 

8s ZNTW, XVIII (1919), 91-94. 

6 The Four Gospels (New York, 1933), pp. 290-291. 

7 Zahn, Das Evangelium des Matthdéus‘, Leipzig, 1922. 
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Greek word was used in Rabbinic literature. Field long ago,® in 
answering an earlier exponent of a Hebrew original for pwpé, 
pointed out that there was in the New Testament no other 
example of a pure Hebrew form. The ancient versions trans- 
late wwpé as a Greek word. 

On the meaning of paxd, ancient sources have little light to 
shed. Most of the fathers who explain it do so with reference to 
some Semitic original. Augustine says that a Jew told him that 
it was a word without meaning, an interjection expressing indig- 
nation.» Chrysostom explains it with reference to contemporary 
Syriac usage as a mild term of reproach, the equivalent of ob 
when used by a Greek to a man he despises. Jerome and several 
others define it, with reference to Semitic usage, as ‘“‘empty”’ or 
“vain.’"*° Only two of the ancient explanations that I have seen 
do not refer to Semitic sources. Hilary says that it is an epithet 
meaning “empty,” and Basil defines it as a colloquial word of 
mild abuse used in the family group.” It should be remembered 
that both these statements are very brief and make no explicit 
statement as to the origin of the word. The ancient versions 
regularly transliterate the word instead of translating it. This 
is true of the Old Latin, the Old Syriac, and the Bohairic. It 
seems obvious that the fathers of the church had no more know- 
ledge of the meaning or origin of raka than we have.* 

But the promise of new light on raka is contained in a recent 
publication of the famous papyrologist, C. C. Edgar. He has 
won distinction by the publication of Greek papyri comprising 
the papers of Zenon, an official in Egypt in the middle of the 


8 See references given by Bruce, The Expositor's Greek Testament3 | (New 
York, 1905). 

9 This is quoted with other patristic and rabbinic evidence (including the 
statement of Chrysostom given in the text) by Wettstein. 

10 Jerome, Commentary on Matthew. " Hilary, Matthew iv. 17. 

% Basil, Shorter Rules LI, edited in translation by W. K. L. Clarke, London, 
1925. 

13 In view of all this, commentators and lexicographers show a laudable 
reserve in explaining the epithet. See Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels? II 
(London, 1922), p. 58; A. H. McNeile, Matthew (London, 1915); W. C. Allen, 
Matthew (New York, 1913); and the lexicons of W. Bauer, Moulton and Mil- 
ligan, and Zorell. 
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third century B. C. His latest work is the publication of a group 
of Zenon papyri now at the John Rylands Library.*4 The second 
of these is a mutilated letter to Apollonius, dated February 6 
or 9, 257 B. C. The editor believes that the letter comes from the 
pen of Amyntas, one of Apollonius’ chief lieutenants. Other 
letters of Amyntas, he says, have an individual character and 
“are spiced with uncomplimentary epithets.” 

Amyntas informs Apollonius that he has acquired the house 
of the ‘‘gouty” Nicanor at Canopus for 2 talents, 500 drachmas. 
The important passage follows: 


éav ovv ot repi "Avrioxoy Tov paxav 


évoxhaiciv oe, r[v8o]b dvbre kai 
Thy alpxny jets m[pbjrepov mpocedn- 
iPaper kai dppaBdva dedwxa- 
bev kai... Tov .. odp.| 
pevoy arectnoayer’ Ta 5’ abta 
kai évrad0a bvros abrod xai mpoo— 
ENObvTos Hiv wap’ abrod XworBiov 

15 Tod émictod\oypagoivros abta 
amnyyelvapev. 

The editor’s note reads as follows: ‘‘ ‘PaxGy is a new word, per- 


haps a shortened form of paxtornp, ‘the braggart’; it is presumably 
Greek, whereas paxaé or pax of the New Testament is supposed 
to be Aramaic.” 

The identification of this papyrus epithet with that in Matt. 
5 22 may be objected to on various grounds. In the first place, 
the papyrus spells the word with a chi while most of the critical 
texts of the New Testament spell it with kappa. But there is 
strong manuscript evidence for the spelling with chi. This form, 
pax 4, appears in the first hand of Sinaiticus, in Bezae, the Wash- 
ington codex, the majority of the Old Latin MSS, and some of 
the earliest Latin Fathers. Alexandrinus, Ephremi Rescriptus, 


14 A New Group of Zenon Papyri (Reprinted from the “Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library,” Vol. 18, No. 1, January, 1934), Manchester, 1934. 
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and the Beatty Papyrus have lost the passage through mutila- 
tion. Of important early Greek witnesses, therefore, Vaticanus 
alone can be cited in support of the form paxd. This textual 
evidence would not make the form paxa impossible. Moreover, 
the instances given by Mayser (from other words) of shifts from 
kappa to chi and chi to kappa, between vowels, would indicate 
at least the possibility that the axa of the papyrus is the same 
word as the paxd of Vaticanus and the late MSS.'* The form 
faxa4 in the papyrus and the early MSS may represent an igno- 
rant and popular spelling, while the paxa of Vaticanus and the 
later MSS may be the more learned form. 

It may be objected, also, that the rarity of the word indicates 
a foreign origin.*® But the long interval between the two occur- 
rences may be due to the vernacular nature of the word. It may 
have belonged to the crude vocabulary of abuse, may even have 
been a word that was taboo in writing as in society. The spoken 
vocabulary contains many such words which are never written— 
except when “‘realism’’ dominates the field of literature. A good 
example of such a word is &dedpwv. It occurs in the New Testa- 
ment only in Mark 7 19 (and its parallel, Matt. 15 17); elsewhere 
it appears but once—in an inscription of the second century 
B. C. Codex Bezae changes this to éxerév in Mark; and in the 
Acts of Apollonius the Matthean passage is quoted literally 
except for the substitution of dxerév for ddedpGva.'? The words 
paxa and ddedpwy appear with the same frequency and may share 
the same flavor of crudity. 

The strongest argument for the identification of the papyrus 
word with that in the Sermon on the Mount lies in the similarity 
in form and function. The form of the word is identical with 
that in many early MSS; the agreement in function is striking. 
Both words are uncomplimentary epithets. This by no means 
demonstrates their identity, but the history of raka is so dark 
that no gleam of light should be neglected. 


1s Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptoleméerzett 1 (Leip- 
zig, 1906), p. 171. 
%6 This same argument might be used in connection with the Semitic origins 


suggested. 
17 Kriiger, Ausgewahlie Martyrerakten, No. 7, ‘‘Acts of Apollonius”, 20. 





THE LITERARY STRUCTURE OF THE 
BOOK OF HABAKKUK 


H. H. WALKER (PIEDMONT COLLEGE) 
and N. W. LUND (NorTH PARK SEMINARY) 


HIASMUS is the name of the particular literary form which 

will be described here. The book of Habakkuk has been 
discovered to consist of a closely knit chiastic structure through- 
out. This is the first poem of such length to stand revealed as a 
literary unit of this kind, though chiasmus has already been 
discovered throughout many psalms, in prophetic preaching, in 
Jesus’ sayings, in parts of Paul’s letters, and even in the arrange- 
ment of Matthew’s whole gospel. Its presence within the Old 
Testament was described in AJSL 46, p. 104, 1930; within the 
New Testament in JR 10, p. 74, 1930, or JBL 50, p. 266, 1931; 
in the Gospels in The Anglican Theol. Rev. 13, pp. 27 and 405, 
1931; and in the Psalms in AJSL 49, p. 281, 1933. 


The word chiasmus is intended to denote a certain pattern of 
arrangement. Thoughts are the elements that are arranged. 
The pattern is made up of parallel thoughts arranged with non- 
parallel thoughts. The simplest form of the pattern is illustrated 
in the three major parts of Habakkuk, which have been desig- 
nated I, II, and I’ because the first and third are parallel while 
the central one differs. The form with two central elements 
instead of one is illustrated by the order of words in the first 
line of Hab. 21, “On my watch let me stand and set myself on 
the castle”. A very typical form of the arrangement is to be 
seen among the strophes within part I, where the order is A, B, 
C, B’, A’. Thought elements of the size which are here called 
strophes are important for the pattern as a whole, though many 


features of the composition have to be considered when our 
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Occidental minds are trying to rediscover the original writer’s 
plan for them. 

The best way to set forth the structure of this prophet’s com- 
position will be to print and translate the Hebrew text, displaying 
its chiastic features to the eye as well as to the ear. The Semitic 
rhythm of words will be indicated as far as possible, since manner 
of expression is associated with thought in the construction of 
parallelisms; hence the Massoretic makkéf will be disregarded 
sometimes, and the particle °3 will be considered unaccented in 
most cases. The following introductory notes will point out the 
main features of the chiasmus. One should be warned that 
ancient writers of this literary style seem to have avoided rather 
than sought after regularity either in rhythms or in number of 
stichoi throughout long portions. Parallelism of thought will | 
govern the arrangement printed below. 


Part I 


In sirophe A the thought is the prophet’s plea to the Lord that 
a condition of wrongness exists; he is expecting the Lord’s answer. 
Details include the bad man set over against the good, and 
several words meaning wrongness or to see. The poet expresses 
himself in the first person, addressing the Lord in the second; 
he uses the negative with a verb three times, and asks two ques- 
tions. Within the last third of the strophe stands a nice little 
chiasmus indicated by ‘‘thereupon justice goes out,” with the 
general proposition in the center. 

‘When it comes to strophe B, the thought changes to descrip- 
tion of the Chaldean’s coming into the land; he is a destructive 
warrior who forces his will over the inhabitants, exulting in his 
power. Expression is all in the third person, with one exception 
at the beginning. Within the strophe, the thought of the first 
line has parallelism with the last line, and so forth for each pair 
of lines as one progresses from the extremes toward the center. 

Sirophe C again pleads to the Lord, implying that His right- 
eousness ought to effect correction. This thought is central to 
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the part. Its likeness to strophes A and A’ in thought and expres- 
sional forms is a not uncommon feature of chiasmus (e. g. “cleanse 
the house” in Lev. 14 49-33, cf. AJSL 46, p. 118). Within the 
strophe, God’s long-suffering and the questions stand at the 
extremes, His righteous nature in the center. 

When it comes to strophe B’, the thought changes back to 
description of the Chaldean, especially to his significance; he is 
like a destructive fisherman who forces his will upon the inhabi- 
tants of the sea, exulting in his power. Again expression is all in 
the third person, with one exception at the beginning. In both 
B and B’ each beginning includes the Deity, each center expresses 
the exultant feelings, while at or near each end comes the idea 
“the whose might is his god”’, or “‘he sacrifices to his net”. Within 
this strophe, the first and last lines are similar in idea and length, 
while the pair of lines on each side of the center are obviously 
parallel. 

In strophe A’ the thought again presents the prophet with his 
plea, waiting for the Lord’s answer; now it comes to him as a 
vision experience which results in intellectual assurance for his 
religious faith. Again appear the same details of thought and 
expression as in strophe A, save that here the address to the Lord 
is implied in the third person and the questions are indirect ones. 
Within the strophe, the initial ‘‘what He will speak’’ is balanced 
at the end by the content of the answer, while the center pictures 
the character of the reply. Three parallel elements in the center 
are often found. Within the last third of the strophe stands a 
nice little chiasmus, where the first and fifth lines are parallel 
synthetically, the second and fourth antithetically, with the 
general proposition in the center. 


Part II 


All things considered, verse 2 5- seems to begin a new division. 
This portion is placed as a contrasting element in between the 
beginning and end of the book; it consists of a searching analysis 
into the Chaldean’s way of life and a series of woes denouncing 
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him as unrighteous. The verbatim repetition of 2 s in verse 
17b, a rare phenomenon, must signify two fixed points in unravel- 
ling the composer’s scheme; the present writers had to do much 
puzzling over many details before they felt assured of their find- 
ings, but at length there came to light an alternating order of 
strophes with the repeated lines apparently introduced as refrains. 
Such an alternating order associated with the V-type of pattern 
has been unearthed in other chiasmus (e. g. in Isa. 55 7-8, cf. 
AJSL 46, p. 110). 

In strophe K the prophet proclaims that the wronged nations 
will turn against the Chaldean. This is expressed as a denuncia- 
tion between the beginning of the strophe and the center, as a 
deed between center and end, in each case by a question. The 
final line, not counting the refrain, is an echo of the first line. 

The next strophe, L, declares that the Chaldean’s way with his 
castle (first) and with a town (last) is denounced by their very 
stone and wood, in the presence of the Lord’s way. 


In strophe K’ recur the same thought and arrangements as in 


K above, save that here the Lord does the turning and the ques- 

tions are statements. In both K and K’ the center contains the 

root “honor’’; the nations in K are named as Lebanon in K’. 

Within K’, the beginning, center, and end (not counting the 

refrain) exhibit the following chiastic arrangements: be satisfied, 

be sated, dismays; honor, shame-honor, havoc of beasts; cover, 
. +, COVEr. 


The next strophe, L’, declares that the Chaldean’s way with 
idol gods is denounced in the presence of the Lord. The words 
“stone” and ‘‘wood”’ at the center of L are repeated at the center 
of L’—in reverse order, which is a device frequently found (e. g. 
in I Cor. 12 9¢., 28 with “gifts of healings” and ‘‘workings of 
miracles’). In L the woes stand outside the center, here in L’ 
at the center—another device sometimes found (as in Eph. 6 5-9 
with “lords” and ‘‘Lord”). Similarly, the idea of teaching at 
the center of the first third of L’ is reproduced at the extremes 
of the final third. The thought of the Lord is arranged to contrast 
with the idols that are unspeaking and are overlaid with gold. 
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Part I’ 


In strophe A the thought is the prophet’s plea to the Lord to 
perform His deed, and he is expecting this. The poet expresses 
himself in the first person, addressing the Lord in the second 
person. 

When it comes to strophe B, the thought changes to descrip- 
tion of God’s coming into the land; He is a terrible storm that 
forces its presence over the inhabitants, divine in its power. 
Expression is all in the third person, with one exception at the 
end. Within the strophe, geographical names are at the extremes, 
while in the middle comes the important idea concerning the 
effect of all this. 

Strophe C again addresses the Lord, implying that His wrath 
will effect salvation. This thought is central to the part. Within 
the strophe, the extremes show God as a rainstorm, the center 
as a warrior. The dividing line between C and B’ is not clear cut. 

When it comes to strophe B’, the thought presents more descrip- 
tion of. the Lord’s coming, especially its significance; He is like 
an avenging warrior who forces His presence upon the fighters 
to save His own side, heroic in His power. Both B and B’ begin 
with a general statement, each second line mentiojfis the heavens, 
each third line contains “brightness” in company with “light’’ 
(typically reversed in order) and here begins the description of 
specific details, while each central line speaks of “land... . 
races”. Within B’, the deep is at the extremes, the important 
idea of saving is in the middle, the missiles are in the median 
positions. 

In strophe A’ the prophet again is waiting for the Lord’s deed; 
there comes to him an ecstatic experience which results in emo- 
tional satisfaction for his religious faith. As in A above, the 
strophe starts with ‘I heard’”’, the center contains an idea “‘in 
the midst of the year’’, while the fear and the deed and the 
mercy expressed in A are taken up, in turn, by A’ to be explained; 
here the address to the Lord is implied in the third person. 
Within the strophe, the feeling of fear at the beginning is balanced | 
by the feeling of exaltation at the end, the center has three 
parallel elements, the median positions contrast the result of the 
Lord’s deed for the Chaldean and for the prophet. 
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In comparing the general conception and the individual strophes 
of part I’ with those in part I, the student should not fail to 
compare the lines of I’:B with I:B, or the disconnected reference 
to the sea at the end of I’:B’ with I:B’, or the two pairs of cohorta- 
tive imperfects in I:A’ and I’:A’ (only). The conclusion becomes 
well justified that the third portion of the book was conceived 
as the parallel and the completion of the first part. Habakkuk 
thus stands out as a creative artist with a comprehensive plan for 
what he writes, in addition to being a workman skilled in the 
beauty of detail; his prophetic thought displays a cumulative 
sweep as it steps intricately on its way. Some later occasion must 
be responsible for selecting and designating as a psalm his 
powerful picture of God coming with salvation. The authors of 
this present exposition humbly hope that many other readers 
may come to share a deepening appreciation for the ancient seer’s 
literary gem. 

The sequence of thoughts in the first chapter has puzzled some 
scholars. Different types of solution were summed up by George 
Adam Smith in The Book of the Twelve Prophets, I1, pp. 115-124, 
where he accepted Budde’s reconstruction of the text and pre- 
sented his own solution; one may compare EB, col. 1921. But 
now that chiasmus is understood to place non-parallel material 
between parallel portions, no reconstruction of the text is neces- 
sary. The present rediscoverers were sometimes surprised to find 
an appropriate detail bobbing up in the proper place, once the 
maker’s arrangement began to show itself. 

The word ‘‘wine” in 25 has seemed too extraneous to some 
commentators. But the idea of wine appears again in II:K’, 
where it evidently means the spirit in which the Chaldean directs 
his way of life. In 2 5 Habakkuk says, ‘‘Yes, but the wine of ¢ 
wicked!’ in contrast with the spirit of faith held by the right- 
eous. The parallel beginning of this strophe refers to the spirit 
which God will communicate to the prophet; the parallel strophe 
A mentions God’s law and justice going forth; the related final 
strophe of the book emphasizes the exhilarating effect from the 
spirit of loyalty to Yahweh. Wine is contrasted with the Holy 
Spirit in Luke 1 15; Acts 2 13-16; Eph. 5 1s. 
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TRANSLATION 


HABAKKUK 


(The burden which Habakkuk the prophet envisioned.) 


PARTI 


How long, O Lord, I cried, but hearest thou not. 
I call toward thee, ‘‘A wrong!’’, but savest thou not. 
Oh, why dost thou have me see sorrow, and trouble o’erlookest, and havoc? 
Confronting me wrong, and exists a strife, and contention is borne, 
Thereupon ‘is torah faint, and forever justice does not go out. 
For the bad man is capping the good man; 
Thereupon perverted justice goes out. 


f See the *wicked and look, and be surely astonished; 
For a deed is doing in your days—you would not have faith that it’s told. 
For, behold, the Chaldeans I'm raising, the race who is bitter and hasty; 
Who is going the breadth of the land to possess the dwellings not his. 
Appalling and feared is he; from him his justice and bearing goes out. 
And swifter than leopards his horses and keener than wolves of the evening. 


His horsemen *cavort and his horsemen, from afar they come a-flying. 


Like a vulture quick to feed, °9 altogether for wrong he comes. 
The set of their faces is hostile, and he gathers like sand the captives. 
And he at the kings derides, and sultans as sport he has. 
‘Tis he to every fortress sports and throws up a dust and takes it. 





| When then the wind has swept and gone past, has offended he whose force is his god. 


Art not thyself from antiquity, Lord? My God, my Sacred, 4thou diest not. 
Thou, Lord, for justice hast set him, and, Rock, for adjudging arraigned him. 
Too pure of eyes to see an evil, and to look toward trouble thou able art not. 
Oh, why dost thou o’erlook the wicked art silent in the bad man’s swallowing the better than he? 
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f Thou hast rendered mankind like fish of the sea, like creatures—not a ruler o’er him. 
Altogether by hook he brought up. 
Him he drags in his net and gathers him in his meshes. 
Thereupon he disports and exults, 
Thereupon sacrifices t’ his net and makes smoke to meshes of his; 
For by these things rich is his portion and his feeding is fat. 
. Will he thereupon empty his net and always to slay the races pity not? 





On the watch of mine let me stand and let station myself on the castle, 
And observe to see what he speaks in me and what I reply on my chiding. 
The Lord me answered and said: 
“Write the vision and mark on the tablets, in order that runs the reader of it. 
For still is a vision for a season; it pants for the end and falsifies not. 
It may dilly-dally—wait for it, for surely it comes, it tarries not.” 
Behold, is swollen—not upright his soul in him; 
But the good man lives by his faithfulness. 
How much less the wine of the wicked! 
The ‘hero’ is haughty but habitates not; 
One who has broadened Sheol-like his soul, and he is like death and sated is not. 


PART II 


He gathered toward him all of the races and assembled toward him all of the nations. 
Will not together these 
On him a by-word bear and a satire, enigmas to him? 
And say:* 
Woe, who multiplies not-his (a ‘How long’) and has debts load honor on him! 
Shall not of a sudden your creditors rise and your terrorizers wake, 
And you become booty for them? 
For you have despoiled so many races, so spoil you all the other nations. 
From the blood of mankind and the wrong of the land, the town and all the dwellers in it. 


{ Woe, who gains an evil gain for his house, 


To set in the high spot his nest, to be rescued from evil’s hand! 
You advised disgrace for your house, 
To cut off so many nations, who sins with your soul. 
For a stone from the wall calls out, and a beam from the wood gives it answer. 
Woe, who builds a city by blood and founds a town by violence! 
Is it not, behold, from beside the Lord of Hosts, 
L When nations toil oft as fire and folk oft as emptiness weary? 








cr 
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For the land is filled to know the honor of the Lord as water o’erwhelms on the sea. 
Woe, who his friend has drink from thy pouring of fury until he is drunk, 
In order to look on their nakedness! 
You were sated with shame more than honor. 
So drink you too, be uncovered; 
Comes round upon you the cup of the Lord’s right hand and pooh-pooh upon your honor. 
For the wrong of Lebanon o’erwhelms you, and the havoc of beasts ‘dismays you. 
From the blood of mankind and the wrong of the land, the town and all the dwellers in it. 


What avail has a carving? 
For its former carved a casting 
And teacher of lies. 
For the former of his form relied upon it 
To render unspeaking idols. 
Woe, who says to a wood, “Awake"’; ““Bestir’, to a silent stone! 
Shall it be teaching? 
Behold, ‘tis it laid hold of with gold and silver, 
But of all of the wind there 1s none within it. 
But the Lord in his sacred temple — 
Hush before him all of the land. 





PART I’ 


(A prayer of Habakkuk’s, the prophet, upon Shigyonoth.) 
O Lord, I heard thy report; I feared, O Lord, thy deed. 


Within the years have it live, within the years have known. 
In the shake-up mercy remember. 


God from Teman comes, and the Sacred from Paran’s mountain. 
His splendor o’erwhelmed the heavens and filled the land his praise. 
And a brightness like light exists; 
Rays from his hand he has, and there is the veil of his might. 
Before him pestilence goes, and the firebolt goes out for his feet. 
He stood and measured the land, he aw and made races start up. 
The mountains olden scattered themselves, the hills eternal bow low. 
Goings eternal he has. 





Beneath a sorrow I saw the tents of Cushan; the flaps of the land of Midian shake. 





c 
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f In the streams did it burn, O Lord? 
Maybe in streams thy wrath, maybe in sea thine outburst; 
For thou rid’st on thy horses, thy chariots of saving. 
Unbared is thy bow bestirred; the oaths of the shafts a saying. 
With streams thou cleavest the land; 10 the mountains saw thee, they dance. 
The rainstorm of water went past. 





The deep presented its voice; 
On high its hands upbore ¢11 the sun; the moon did stand aloft. 
For light thine arrows go, for brightness the flash of thy spear. 
In rage thou stridest the land, in wrath thou tramplest the races. 
Thou went’st out to save thy nation, to save thine anointed one. 
Thou emotest the head from the house of the bad man, the foundation laidst bare till the neck.£ 
Thou didst pierce by his shafts the head of his chargers. 
They stormed to scatter me with their joying as if to feed on the lowly in hiding, 
{ Thou didst tread in the sea with thy horses, a foaming of many waters. 





I heard, and my body shakes; to the sound my lips do tingle. 
Decay in my members comes, and beneath me I shake— 
One who awaits for the day of distress to come up to the nation oppressing us. 
For the fig-tree does not bud forth, and there’s not any yield in the vines; 
Deceives the olive’s rendering, and the acreage does not render food; 
Cut off from the fold is the flock, and there’s not any herd in the stalle. 
But Jet me in the Lord rejoice, let exult in the God of my safety. 
Yahweh, my Lord, is my strength; 
He sets my feet like the hind’s and on my heights has me tread. 
(For the director. On my stringed instruments.) 


NOTES 


® This word from the Greek and Syriac is somewhat favored by the chiasmus, 
because the related position at the eri! of the strophe contains the idea. The 
Hebrew reads 07133. 

> This word means “‘cavort” in Mal. 42 and Jer. 50 11, and can well mean 
the same here because the centers of this strophe and of the parallel strophe B’ 
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are full of the idea. However, the parallelism close at hand may call for a 
meaning more akin to “‘be scattered” as in Nah. 3 18, the only other occurrence 
of this Hebrew verb. 

¢ The structure would call for this verse division to be put elsewhere. 

4 The Sopherim changed this into MN). 

e Lines or words like this seem frequently not to be integral to the structure 
of the chiasmus. 

f With the versions. 

€ For the meaning recall the first part of strophe L. 
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THE BEATTY PAPYRUS OF REVELATION 
AND HOSKIER’S EDITION 


HENRY A. SANDERS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HE very brief study of the text of the Beatty papyrus of 

~ Revelation (P*”) contained in Sir Frederic Kenyon’s edition, 
treats only of its relationship to the well known uncials, 8 A C P 
and 046, and to the Textus Receptus. In the apparatus accom- 
panying the text the agreements and disagreements of these 
manuscripts are listed and very rarely cursive manuscripts are 
cited from Hoskier’s edition, but the versions and the church 
fathers are not referred to, though Sir Frederic on p. xiii admits 
that ‘‘the comparison of minuscules and versions might yield 
further fruit.” 

This first edition seems to me to imply that P*’ gives a text 
rather closely related to that of the older uncials but eclectic, 
that is, agreeing with no one manuscript regularly, but changing 
its type so as to agree now with one, now with another. 

It is also noted that the Textus Receptus and likewise 046 with 
its accompanying minuscules are not to be considered as in the 
same class with P*”. The implication is therefore that P*’ agrees 
with the older uncials against the younger cursives, though he 
also makes an exception of uncial A as less nearly related than 
the other uncials. 

When the wide differences between the older uncials are con- 
sidered and the distinctly greater age of P*’, it seems more profit- 
able to make the comparison the other way, so as to learn what 
complete manuscripts come the nearest to reproducing this older 
text, and whether the variations in the later manuscripts indicate 
survivals, or revisions, or merely scribal errors. 


Yet we need not assume that this older text is necessarily 
371 
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correct. Its date seems to preclude any influence of the known 
revisions, or city editions, for none of these have been dated 
earlier than the end of the third century. On the other hand, the 
papyrus is separated fully 200 years from the date of the com- 
position of the work, so there was ample time for extensive cor- 
ruption through scribal errors, corrections, interpretative glosses, 
and even the comparison of manuscripts containing unrelated 
texts. 

The important thing to be noted from the comparison of P4? 
and the older uncials with later manuscripts is the age of the text 
type established by the agreements. Differences are sure to be 
numerous, but they give less definite information, for the older 
manuscripts have theoretically a similar chance to be in error, 
though the presumption is in their favor, when other evidence is 
not available. 

Fortunately, however, other evidence is generally available, 
since complete collations of almost all manuscripts of Revelation 
are contained in the second volume of H. C. Hoskier’s monu- 
mental work, Concerning the Text of the Apocalypse, London, 
1929. Furthermore, in the first volume of the same work he has 
given full descriptions of the cursive manuscripts and has ar- 
ranged them in tentative groups, showing their relationships. 
Some of these groups are small and show that the manuscripts in 
question are immediate descendants of the same archetype. 
More often the groups are large and the relationship, though 
definitely proved by agreements of important variants, is par- 
tially obscured in some of the members by the intrusion of var- 
iants belonging to later text types. 

Family B, with some forty real members and nearly as many 
more that show some accommodation to the B type, is the latest 
and most widely used. Also its text shows clear proof of editorial 
revision. 

Another large late group with a more homogeneous text is the 
Complutensian family, group 10. The Erasmian family, group 1, 
seems older in origin, and its numerous sub-groups show rather 
striking variations from the normal type. There are smaller 
groups related to the two groups last mentioned, but the main 
connection seems in these cases to be with the archetypes. 
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These two large groups are the more interesting to us because 
the Textus Receptus was derived from the Erasmian family, and 
later somewhat influenced by members of the Complutensian. 

Sir Frederic’s comparison of the B (=046) type of text and of 
the Textus Receptus with P‘? seems to show the later character 
of their texts, but we must not assume that this condemnation 
applies equally to all cursive manuscripts. Hoskier’s edition lists 
forty other groups of cursive manuscripts and eighteen individual 
manuscripts that cannot be closely related to any other manu- 
script or group of manuscripts. The groups vary from two manu- 
scripts to a dozen and many of them are related to the larger 
groups or to each other, either through their sources or by later 
accommodation of the members of the groups. 

To compare the text of P*? with each of these groups and in- 
dividual manuscripts would exceed the limits of time and space 
at my disposal. I have accordingly selected for this comparison 
only those that showed otherwise unsupported agreements with 
P*’ in important variants, or at least agreed when there was 
scant support elsewhere. Yet even this restriction left some 25 
manuscripts or groups to be compared. I included also the uncials 
and the Erasmian family as standards of measurement. As I am 
here interested solely in agreements of P*” with the later manu- 
scripts, all readings not showing such agreements can be elimi- 
nated. After these eliminations including 51 variants of P*’ for 
which I have found no support, there remain 332 readings, in 
which I have counted the number of times each of the following 
manuscripts and groups support P*’. 


TABLE OF AGREEMENTS 


Agreements 
Group 95 159 
Cursive 200 154 
Group 178 154 
Uncial & 153 
Cursive 111 144 
Uncial A 141 
Cursive 146 139 
Group 7 136 
Cursive 130 134 


$9: 98: 52: Bi. 8 
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Cursive 100 
Group 21 
Uncial C 
Group 14-92 
Cursive 18 
Cursive 36 
Uncial P 
Group 81-204 
Cursive 159 
Group 38 
Group 61 
Uncial 046 
Cursive 56 
Group 119 
Group 97 
Group 176-206 
Group 149-186 
Group 4 
Cursive 75 
Group 46 
Group 1 


The simple observation that three of these manuscripts or 


groups stand nearer to the third century text of P*’ than does 
the best and oldest of the uncials, suggests the importance of 
these enumerations of agreements. We may add that uncial A 
is in the sixth place, C in the twelfth, P in the sixteenth, and 046 
in the twenty-first. Uncial C, however, is defective in 21 verses 
out of 127 contained in P*’. If complete it would approximate & 
in nearness to the text of P*?. Uncial P is defective in 11 verses 
so it probably deserves to be rated in tenth place, instead of six- 
teenth. I excluded from these figures the 15 cases where the 
second or third hand of 8 agreed with P“ against the first hand. 
Closeness of relationship to this old papyrus text is also indicated 
for the various manuscripts and manuscript groups by the num- 
ber of instances where any one of them constitutes the sole known 
support of the papyrus for any variant. Here 8 holds the first 
place with 8 variants for which P*’ and & are the sole supports. 
Some of these variants are probably errors peculiar to Egypt and 
were later removed from the text there current. The fact that 
group 95 shows no such individual agreements with P* is per- 
haps due to some relationship to manuscripts 172-217, 159, 164— 
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166, or 169-216, or even to group 61 in a part of the text. Also 
the individual manuscripts 32, 36, 56, 111 and 146 show a certain 
relationship to this group. 

The manuscripts of group 95 are not, however, associated with 
Egypt, so far as we know, for manuscripts 95 and 215 belong to 
Athos, while manuscript 127 is on the near-by Lesbos. Neither 
do its nearest relatives come from Egypt. These facts seem to 
me to enhance the importance of the remarkable agreement 
between group 95 and P*”. Manuscript 95 was known to Gregory 
and Scrivener and its text was highly praised by both, but 
Hoskier’s discovery of its sister manuscripts relegates it to the 
third place in the group. Manuscript 215 is truest to the original, 
but 127 hardly less so. Compare Hoskier’s remarks on this manu- 
script in Volume I. 

Cursive 200, which holds second place in our list, has been 
given highest praise by Hoskier. His claim that its text is old 
and not eclectic is now well established. Though the manuscript 
is in the Meteora monastery in Thessaly, its most pronounced 
affiliations are with the oldest uncials and with the Egyptian 
text as found elsewhere; yet it is a copy of none and in spite of 
its close agreement with P*’ the two are found alone against all 
other manuscripts but once. However, even 8 has only 8 special 
agreements with P*’, which has 51 important unsupported var- 
iants. The early Egyptian text seems to have been of a suffi- 
ciently varied form so that manuscript 200 may be considered 
rather closely related to it. Thus in the group of weakly sup- 
ported variants listed by Hoskier I counted 76 agreements of 
manuscript 200 with &, while but 20 such agreements with group 
95 were found. Manuscript 200 seems as certainly related to the 
older Egyptian text as group 95 is foreign to it. When the two 
agree with each other there are generally many supporters. 

Next after cursive 200 in nearness to our papyrus text stands 
group 178. This group consists of three manuscripts, 178, 203, 
and 240, together with the fragment F. Manuscript 38 is nearly 
related. Ms. 178 is fourteenth century or earlier, and preserved 
on Patmos. Manuscript 203 is a little later but from a monastery 
near Saloniki. It is not a sister manuscript to 178 but stands 
between it and manuscript 38. In addition to this distinctive 
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text it carries the commentaries of Oecumenius and Arethas. 
Manuscript 240 also contains the same commentaries, but is 
from the fifteenth century and found on Athos. As regards text 
it seems a true copy of F, the four leaves of which are still found 
in the same monastery on Athos. F, a tenth century manuscript, 
was the oldest and best of this group. Manuscripts 240 and 203 
reproduce it most nearly. Manuscript 38 varies from type most. 
Hoskier lists the family as group 38, when this manuscript agrees, 
otherwise as group 178. I have followed him in my count of 
agreements, though I would prefer to assign but one name to the 
group. As the table gives but 119 agreements of group 38 with 
P‘’, it follows that this manuscript varies from the type of the 
whole family 34 times in the 7 chapters compared. The present 
location of the various manuscripts of the group gives no hint 
as to the original home of this text, but my comparisons point 
definitely to an early Egyptian type. It agrees with & quite as 
closely as does P*”. I noted 14 variants for which 8 and group 
178 (38) are the sole authorities. In 11 of these manuscript 38 
is opposed, so it is evident that many older readings of the family 
were removed from this representative by some corrector. | 

Furthermore, group 178 is closely related to cursive 200. It 
agrees 53 times in the list of weakly supported readings mentioned 
in discussing that manuscript, where 8 had 76 agreements and A 
only 46. Only C, which also has a text with Egyptian affiliations, 
can be compared for closeness of relationship with these groups. 
It shows 33 agreements with manuscript 200 in the same list of 
variants mentioned above, and as it is defective in over one-third 
of the text of Revelation, its real relationship to manuscript 200 
is possibly nearer than that of A or even of Group 178. 

It is probably superfluous to discuss in detail the other manu- 
scripts and groups closely related to P*’, but a few may be enum- 
erated and briefly described, as Hoskier’s edition is perhaps not 
easily accessible to all my readers. 

Cursive 111 is of the eleventh century and now in Athens. It 
has close affiliations with Old Syriac, Coptic, and &. 

Cursive 146 contains the Oecumenius text and commentary. 
The manuscript is from the end of the eleventh century and from 
Messina. Manuscripts 155 and 155A are partial copies of this. 
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This is the last of the commentaries on the Apocalypse to be 
published. See Hoskier’s edition in University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. XXIII. Oecumenius was bishop 
of Tricca in Thessaly about 600 A. D. His text is therefore dated 
and placed. There are no proofs of Egyptian affiliations, except 
the four special agreements with P*’. Therefore, as in the case 
of group 95, the agreements of the Oecumenius text with P*’ 
are most important. 

Group 7 is the one showing Graeco-Latin connections. In fact 
manuscripts 7, 39, 69, and 180 are bilingual. The group divides 
into two families, 7, 45, 104, and 151 being the first; and 16, 39, 
69, 102, and 180 form the second. There is considerable variation 
in text between these two sub-groups and even between the 
individual members. I have listed group 7 as agreeing with P* 
whenever I found the same variant in any of the members of the 
group. It is the least homogeneous of any of the groups I have 
studied. Manuscripts of this group are found in every century 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth. 

Cursive 130 is of the eleventh century and‘on Athos. Its basic 
text runs closely with the early versions and the uncials. A goodly 
number of later readings are found also. 


Cursive 100 is assigned by Hoskier to group 21 for the portion 
after Chapter XI, while he considers the first part eclectic, though 
with old bases. Its rank in my list would indicate that its text 
is better than Hoskier thought. 

Group 21 has many members, some of which show relationship 
to the Complutensian family. Hoskier considers its text of Egyp- 
tian origin, but all the members seem to have suffered much 
correction. Most of them are very late. 


Group 14-92, though both are late manuscripts, has a very 
interesting text. Manuscript 14 of the Apocalypse is the same 
as 69 of the Gospels, that is, the Ferrar group. The text of this 
group is often in agreement with the Erasmian family (group 1) 
and even with family B, yet the text is older. This connection 
deserves further study. 


Cursive 18 is a late eleventh century manuscript, which is 
thought by Hoskier to show relationship to the Old Syriac, though 
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often in agreement with group 1. Its text is evidently better and 
older than he thought. 

Cursive 36 is of the thirteenth century and the age and value 
of its basic text were recognized by Hoskier. He notes numerous 
agreements with Syriac, Old Latin, %, and many of the cursives 
in my list. 

One gains a very inadequate picture of the text problem of a 
work from mere enumeration of the numbers of agreements with 
the different manuscripts or groups, but to quote even the more 
important variants would take us far beyond the limits of a 
journal article. Yet in order to give some slight picture of the 
kind of errors that crept into the text even before this early 
papyrus manuscript, I will add those variant readings of P‘ 
which find but a single supporter. 


P# and & only. 


eravw for ér’ (cf. Boh) 
xadxea for xadxa@ (cf. Lat.) 


Tov ayyedou rou ¢ for rou éBddpuov ayyédou (cf. Syr Z) 
transpose auto after \aBe 

(€600n) + Kae 

transpose adixnoat avrous? (versions) 

ot mpogntrat ot B (Sah Boh) 

woe (ewer) Barpaxous for 5uoca Barpaxors. 


P® and Occumenius. 
—abrov 
—aibrov' 
Katpov kat Katpov for Kawpdy xal xatpobs (cf. 
Katpov Katpov, 149-186) 
eoxorwpevny for éoxoTwuévn (commentary, not text) 


P# and group 178. 


nv for eialy (éortv) (cf. Boh Arm) 
eBX\acygnpour for €BAacgnunoay (Gig Sah) 








11 
20 

xX, 4 
XI, 7 
16 

17 
XIll, 6 
11 
XIV, 7 
8 
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xpuoea for xpvoa, P*” 201 Lat. 

apyupea for apyupa, P*? 201. 

(nuedXov) + avra, P4*? (130 Boh Sah add atraé 
after ypagev) 

gwvns for pwrnr, P47 group 119 

—émrra, P47 C (Sah) 

auras for ravra, P47 128 harl 

BuBXtdcov for BiBAapticov, P47 159. 

ouf . . ] exPpor, P47=0i te ExOpol, 111 

azo for éx, P47 100 

—em, P47? C Prim. 

AaXdourra for Xadovr, P*? 218 

ouv for (rév) vouv, P47 28 

gudwy for gudnv, P47 16-69-180 Prim Cyp Syr S 
yAwoowy for yA@ooay, P47 69-102-104-180 Arm 
Prim 

ore for tva, P47? 36** 

e&nOev for 7AOev, P47 35-87 

guvn weyadn for év peyad\n gwry, P*? 200 Lat 
ayvyedos for 6 &yyedos, P*? 104 

—air@, P*’ group 61 


P® and one Version without Greek support. 


Bar’rwy for 4BBadiwy, Sah 

—xal Ta eidwda, Sah (Aeth) 

(kat) + nKxovoa, Boh (cf. Tyc Sah) 

(avrwv) + tore, Sah (Boh Arm) 

—émi rods Opdvous abray, Arm 

0 KS for kbpte, Copt.; cf. ks, 8 204.* 

—xal robs, Gig. Tyc. 

Aadex for €XaAex, Gig. 

dofacare avrov for dére abr@ SbEay, Aeth(?) 
nxodovber for nxodobOnoe, Syr S 


But few of the special agreements listed above can be con- 
sidered due to chance. Therefore they in general establish the 
age of the basic text involved, and even at times suggest the 
causes of the text corruption. 
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In conclusion I must note one more reading with its support, 
since it includes two late manuscripts which puzzled Hoskier. In 
XV, 5 ibov is added before Hvoiyn by P*? 57 141 Boh h Vulg Arm* 
Arab Prim Cass Beat Tyc Ps-Ambr. Now cursive 57 is of the 
sixteenth century and believed to be a copy of the Colinaeus 
edition, but Hoskier queries where Colinaeus got the 20-odd 
readings found only in that edition and manuscript 57. Further- 
more, cursive 141 has been condemned as sixteenth-century and 
a copy of the Erasmus text, because it has the last six verses 
supposedly translated by Erasmus from Latin back into Greek, 
because missing in manuscript 1. Hoskier defends manuscript 
141 as fifteenth century and a sister of manuscript 1. The pos- 
session of this variant, not considered by him, seems to defend 
both these late manuscripts. 





BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
The ‘Three Heights” of Joshua 17 n. 


In the October number of the Journal (p. 243), Miss Goff 
makes incidental reference to the ‘‘concluding puzzling phrase” 
of Josh. 17 u, viz., N37 NYS (ARV, ‘‘even the three heights”). 
These two words have never been satisfactorily explained by the 
commentators. I wish, therefore, without venturing to challenge 
the main thesis of Miss Goff’s article, to project the phrase once 
more into the arena of discussion. 

As long ago as 1915 I ventured the suggestion’ that these 
words represent a marginal note, nD) sanwbw, afterward incor- 
porated into the text. This gloss meant to point out that the 
third town in the list (ane>y, “third of it’) should be read with 
prefixed ND}, i.e., as W81ND}. Dor, be it observed, actually 
does occupy third place in the list, beth here and in the parallel 
passage, Judg. 127. Possibly this variant reading, IN ND}, was 
the original and correct text. More probably it was intended 
simply to distinguish this particular Dor from all other Dor’s, 
including also En-dor, which immediately follows it. In some 
way the two words were wrongly divided, the 7 being regarded 
as the article and read with ND). When the marginal note found 
an apparently appropriate resting-place at the end of the verse, 
the construct form MN) became obviously impossible apart from 
its modifying NI. Accordingly the word was pointed as a 
segholate, MD) (é lengthened to @ in pause), as though from a 
root N5).? 


tSee “The Materials for the History of Dor” in the Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XX, pp. 26 f., 49-53. 

2 Of course no such segholate form is possible from the root *}}3, from which 
(see below) ND) is derived. MD} should therefore be dropped from our Hebrew 
lexicons. 
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Notice, in support of this interpretation, that wherever the 
form NM} occurs elsewhere it is connected with “8 (var., 3i71).3 
Naphath Dor appears from Josh. 12 23 to designate a town and 
district located in the hilly country slightly to the east of Dor 
proper. The feminine construct form MN} clearly goes back to 
a noun i719}, from the root *33, “to be high.” “81 MD). would 
then signify the “height (pl., heights) of Dor.’’ That the glos- 
sator wished to connect the Dor mentioned in Josh. 17 1 with 
this district (cp. 12 23) seems to be the only satisfactory explana- 
tion of the enigmatic phrase. 

Ezek. 2119 (Heb.) furnishes a strongly confirmatory parallel 
to NByI NYS as viewed above. Here again a marginal note, 
ooSn 390 anwdy, offered a variant reading for bon 397, 
which is the third time 19] appears in the verse. Similarly, in 
Is. 65 7 OPN by i1JW8") is evidently the careful marginal observa- 
tion of a scribe who wished to call the reader’s attention to the 
fact that the first (7JWN8) occurrence of the phrase (v. 6) took 
the form, OP’n by. After the customary manner of the editors,, 


the vowel of the by, which already stood in v. 7, was meticulously 
preserved when the gloss penetrated into the text.s An example 
of the corresponding use of ‘‘second time” (N°]¥) in glosses may 
be seen in Ezek. 46. In each of the cases enumerated the only 
explanation that seems to fit all the facts is that we are dealing 
with a gloss.® 


3 Josh, 112; 12 23; 1 Kings 4 11. In Josh. 11 2 the plur. MiB) is used. 

4 See the illuminating discussion of the editorial methods of the Massoretes 
in O. H. Bostrém, Alternative Readings in the Hebrew of the Books of Samuel 
(Rock Island, III., 1918), pp. 21 ff. 

5 Cp. C. C. Torrey, The Second Isaiah, p. 468. 

6 It is interesting to observe that Moffatt’s translation (1924) accepts the 
view that NDZ nydy should be transferred to its’proper position after Dor. 
Moffatt renders the phrase (in round brackets), ‘‘the three heights of Dor.” 
This, however, involves a tacit emendation of np} to nib}, which at once runs 
up against the grammatical difficulty that a fem. noun would require the 
masc. form of the numeral (instead of nody). A better translation would be: 
“{.e., Naphath (Dor)” (in square brackets, as being secondary); or it may 
be dropped entirely, since it is only a gloss. 
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Granted that our interpretation of NDZ] ngby is correct, 
Miss Goff is hardly justified in holding (sbid.) that originally 
“Dor completed this list of cities.” Not only does the gloss 
itself guarantee its place as third (not last), but the parallel in 
Judg. 127 conclusively vouches for it.? Very likely it was just 
this breach of geographical order that gave origin in the first 
place to the explanatory gloss. We may go farther and contend 
that 1°17’, which follows IN8‘I, represents an even earlier (but 
mistaken) attempt to identify the elusive Dor.* Notice that 
En-dor appears neither in Judg. 1 27 nor in 1 Chron. 7 29. Ulti- 
mately a later reader of Josh. 17 n, recognizing that En-dor was 
situated too far north of the line of border towns, rightly decided 
that Naphath Dor was meant. Animated by the best of intentions, 
he added the marginal note which has so far produced little but 
confusion. 

May I be permitted two further observations? (1) In view of 
all that has been said, there is now no reason for Miss Goff to 
follow Holzinger in deleting Dor from its present position in 
Josh. 17 n. For it is precisely about the name Dor as it stands 
that the whole complicated textual history of the verse revolves. 
(2) Nor do I concur in the view that Josh. 17 1-13 is nearer the 
original than Judg. 1 27,28. Evidently in order to fit a later theory 
of tribal domains, Josh. 17 1 has modified the Judges passage 
by inserting the words, ‘‘in Issachar and in Asher.”’ That Judg. 
1 27, 28 stands nearer the original is further indicated by the blunt 
statement of v.27 that Manasseh did not drive out the inhabi- 
tants,® whereas Josh. 17 12 mitigates their offense by stating ‘‘the 
Manassites were unable to dispossess those cities.” The awkward 
retention by Josh. 17 1 of the accusative °2Y°°N§) (and of °2°)) 
from Judg. 1 27 is still another witness to the greater originality 
of the list in Judges. 


Yale University. GEORGE DAHL 


71 Chron. 7 29 is evidently a deliberate correction of the (wrong) geograph- 
ical arrangement of Josh. 17 11. 

8 Holzinger is therefore right in removing =n-dor as a gloss. 

» According to Judg. 21-5 they could have done this if they had been obedient 
to Jehovah’s commands. 
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A Note on Isaiah 9 ; 


Translated into English, this passage reads: 

“For unto us a child is born; unto us a son is given; and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder. And his name shall be 
called wonderful, counsellor, mighty God, father of eternity, 
prince of peace.” 

There are some variations, but the sense is the same. Here 
only the title of the ‘‘child”’ will be considered. 

The M. T. reads: mbw-w ,zy7ax , 122 dx .pyr edn. 
Super-rational rendering of the title is not based on the rock- 
bottom meanings of the terms of the Hebrew original. Then the 
prophet, by the context, had in mind a dynast of Judah. 

1. yyy, when applied to an ancient oriental potentate, could 
not mean counsellor. Ps. 33 1 reads: 3Dyn odiyd mi’ nsy. 
Here 7¥Y can only mean providence. And when applied to an 
earthly potentate 7Yi could only mean deviser, determiner, 
executive. So yyy xbp means wonder-executive. 

2. x denotes power in Biblical Hebrew. Thus, Genesis 31 29 
reads: "1? byb-w. So 113) bs can only mean power of the mighty. 

3. TY is a perfect analogon of by. Asa noun $y, a derivative 
of my, to rise, means the top; and it serves also as a preposition, 
upon. And ¥, a derivative of 7]Y, fo move, means up-to, at. 
So TY perforce denotes limit, locus. We have poy , by and 7""1y, 
*1Y.—So TY”38 can only mean Ruler of the Place, of the Realm. 
The accepted father of eternity is impossible: eternity is fatherless. 
The alternative, eternal father, could not be applied by the pro- 
phet to a mortal prince: just as he could not call him mighty God. 

So, in the light of the foregoing, the ‘‘title’’ should read: 


Wonder-Executive; Power-of-the- Mighty; 
Ruler of the Realm; Prince of Peace. 


Note on IY and pdiy. 


Our concordances show that ody , by its contexts, denotes the 
flow of duration, of existence. And some contexts demand the 
denotation the world. In Hab. 36 T¥°1i7 parallels odiy-mya. 
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Commenting on this passage, Rashi and D. Kimhi take pdiy, 
and with it TY, to denote the world; which the plain meaning of 
the context demands, as the poet describes an earthquake. The 
Lexica wrongly deny this denotation to obiy and “TY in the 
M. T. 
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On Rahamim 


In his article ‘An Unknown Meaning of Rahamim” in JBL 
LIII (1934), pp. 269 ff., Dr. Israel Eitan maintains that “the 
only connotation of o’pm to be found in Hebrew lexica”’ is that 
of an abstract noun “compassion, mercy,” and he proceeds to 
offer a new, concrete meaning for that vocable, namely ‘“‘bowels.” 
Apparently Dr. Eitan was not aware of the fact that this meaning 


is registered already in Gesenius’ Thesaurus, s.v. on, and, of 
course, also in Gesenius-Buhl’s Handwérterbuch, 16 and 17 edition, 
s. v. om 3, where reference is made to a more detailed discussion 
in Brockelmann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
semitischen Sprachen, 11, 60. Brockelmann calls distinctly the 
abstract meaning of mmr secondary, derived from the primary 
concrete meaning, and he illustrates this from Assyrian and 
Arabic, besides the passages from the Bible. Naturally, this 
meaning is not confined to Gesenius. One may find it also in 
K6nig’s Lexicon and probably elsewhere. 


Dropsie College. JosErPH REIDER 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The readers of the Journal will be interested to learn that 
the work of the AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
has been going forward in a most satisfactory manner during 
the recent months. The Summer Institute in Jerusalem 
was held, as announced, during the month of July and was 
very successful. A majority of the students were members 
of Dr. Arthur J. Jackson’s Seminar to Palestine, which has been 
conducted now for five years. Aside from these visitors the 
large number of guests at the School of late bears witness to 
the growing appreciation of its facilities. 

A report regarding the Kyle Memorial Excavation at Bethel, 
that has been carried on by the Jerusalem School under the 
direction of Dr. Albright, will be given in a later number of 
the Journal. 

We are awaiting with much interest Dr. Nelson A. Glueck’s 
publication of the results of his last Transjordan Expedition. 
This has been a joint undertaking of the Baghdad School, with 
which Dr. Glueck has been connected this year as Field Director, 
the Hebrew Union College, and the Department of Antiquities 
of the Transjordan government. The survey made last year in 
Moab by Dr. Glueck has been continued this season in Edom, 
and much evidence has come to light on both Edomite and 
Nabataean times. The forthcoming report will probably contain 
new evidence as to the extent of the Edomite occupation. Already 
a statement has appeared in the public press regarding the 
discovery of copper mines that attest the economic expansion of 
the Hebrew kingdom under King Solomon. 

In the April Bulletin of the American Schools (which can be 
obtained from Executive Secretary Lewis C. Moon, Box No. 25, 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
there is an article by Dr. W. F. Stinespring, Thayer Fellow and 
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Acting Director of the Jerusalem School during the absence of 
Dr. W. F. Albright, regarding the recently discovered fragments 
of the inscription over the North Gate of Jerash. Two large 
pieces and two small ones were excavated that supplement the 
material previously known, and that offer splendid confirmation 
of Pére Abel’s conjecture as to the true text. 

All the friends of the Schools will be glad to know that Dr. 
Clarence S. Fisher, Professor of Archaeology of the Jerusalem 
School, has recovered his health and has sailed recently for 
Palestine. The Annual Professor for this academic year, Professor 
Carl H. Kraeling, is now at the School. The Two Brothers 
Fellow from Yale, Mr. Lester Earl Williams, spent the summer 
working with Director Albright, who continues to spend half of 
the year in Palestine and the other half in America. Dr. W. F. 
Stinespring continues this year as Thayer Fellow, and Mr. 
Joshua Starr as Nies Scholar. 


The Lincuistic Society will meet this year morning, 
afternoon, and evening Saturday, December 29, at the Benjamin 


Franklin Hotel, 9th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. The 
officers cordially invite members of the SBL to attend. | 


The twenty-fifth anniversary meeting and dinner of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL INsTRUCTORS will be 
held at Union Theological Seminary on the afternoon and 
evening of December 26 and the morning of December 27, 
immediately preceding the meetings of our own Society. In 
connection with the anniversary dinner a historical sketch and 
greetings from charter members and others will be given. Profes- 
sor Kirsopp Lake will lecture at 8:30 P. M. on ‘The Excavations 
at Samaria.” On the morning of December 27 a symposium on 
“Framing a World-View”’ will be presented by Professor Eugene 
W. Lyman and others. All who are interested in biblical study 
are invited to these meetings. 
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